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I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Yet wanting sensibility, the man 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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THE SONG OF AN ESCAPED CAPTIVE. 

A summer's sun flooded the church with glorious 
light, throwing rich shades of gold, green, and purple 
color across the chancel pavement, tracing in dark 
shadows the form of a rood cross. One ray of light 
glanced across the altar, lighting with a strange 
refulgence the form of a young priest kneeling there, 
with clasped hands and earnest face upraised in 
adoration. 

The stillness of the church was broken only by the 
sweet, soft tones of the organ, tremblingly callin 
on the worshippers to remember the sacrifice an 
renunciation they were celebrating. The gentle tones 
died and were followed by a solemn hush, whilst 
every head was bent in silent adoration of God. 

Through the stillness there rose a burst of melody, 
so thrilling, so soul-inspiring, that every face was 
raised to see the unknown songster. On, on he sang, 
telling, not of pains and penalties, but of life and 
happiness. Higher yet and higher swelled his notes, 
as he proclaimed his gratitude for the sunshine and 


joy of life. He savg of woods and streams, of run- 


ning brooks and meadows full of sweet flowers. He 
toldof the delights of liberty. Then in low sad notes 
he sang of narrow cages, of cruel men, of small, 
stifling dens, where wild woodland birdies are kept in 
sorrow and misery. He told of the agonies of slow 
death from pining and weary, weary longings for 
fresh air and freedom. 

But the stream of people trampled under foot the 
shade of the cross as they passed on unheeding. The 
purple stains cast by the pictured agony of Him who 
valued the sparrows were swept by silks and satins, 
for the people thought not. 

The organ pealed forth the grand strains of the 
‘*Agnus Dei.” The clear notes of the boy choristers 
rose high above. 

For a moment the bird’s song ceased. Then again 
it rose swelling forthin one grand pleading for sym- 
pathy and mercy from those who by their patronage 
condemned his brethren to the loss of what, to them, 
is dearer far, than life — their liberty. 

The sound of the organ died away; the congrega- 
tion bent their heads. With fluttering wings the 
songster flew to the altar, alighting on the cross. 
Then with one long wailing cry for Peace — blessed 
peace to enjoy unfettered the beauteous air and sun- 
light, his song ceased and he folded his wings. At 
last he had obtained from God the birthright of free- 
dom of which he had been robbed by man. 

The white-robed choristers left the chancel, the 
priest passed from the altar, the congregation rus- 
tled forth. The dead bird was left alone beneath the 
cross. 

Christians, shall its pleadings to your God remain 
unheeded ? 


F. WINSTONE. 
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BLACK BEAUTY IN SWEDEN. 

We need not say that we have read the 
following letter with unalloyed pleasure : — 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Esq.: 

My Dear Sir,— Having all my life been a great 
lover of the horse and the owner of many excellent 
specimens, anything relating to that animal has 
never lacked interest for me. Accordingly, the 
reading of “Black Beauty,” which you, Sir, have so 
beneficently made a household word throughout the 
land, gave me unalloyed pleasure. And to help on its 
distribution has, I assure you, increased my pleas- 
ure many times over. 

And now I have the pleasure of transmitting to 
you a copy of Miss Sewell’s book translated into 
Swedish——a translation obtained by me through the 
aid of « Swedish member of my family, who gave 
me the address of Dr. Wendell, of Orebro, Sweden, 
to whom I sent a copy suggesting a translation of 
the same as x work of humanity. 

Hoping that the result of that suggestion, manifest 
in the Swedish copy, which I herewith send, 
may convey to you as it has to me emotions 
of real pleasure, Iam, with the deepest respect and 
admiration for your untiring efforts in blessed 
causes, your sincere friend, 

W. H. DEVENS. 

We have now on our editorial table English, 
Dutch, German, Spanish, Swedish, and Italian 
translations of ‘* Black Beauty,” soon to be 
followed by others, and we have pledged our- 
self to do our utmost to send this book around 
the world. Gro. 'T. ANGELL. 


HYMNS. 
(From the “Boston Journal.” ) 


Hushed are those lips, their earthly song is ended; 
The singer sleeps at last; 
While I sit gazing at her arm-chair vacant, 
And think of days long past. 
The room still echoes with the old-time music, 
As, singing soft and low 
Those grand, sweet hymns, the Christian’s con 
solation, 
She rocks her to and fro. 


Some that can stir the heart like shouts of triumph 
Or loud-toned trumpet’s call 


Bidding the people prostrate fall besore Him, 
* And crown Him—Lord of all.” 


And tender notes, filled with melodious rapture, 
That leaned upon His word, | 
Rose in those strains of solemn, deep affection, | 
* Tlove Thy kingdom, Lord.” | 


Safe hidden in the wondrous “Rock of Ages,” 
She bade farewell to fear; 

Sure that her Lord would always gently lead her, | 
She read her title clear. 

Joyful she saw “from Greenland’s icy mountains” 
The Gospel flag unfurled; 

And knew by faith ‘the morning light was breaking” 
Over a sinful world. 


“There is a fountain,” how the tones triumphant 
Rose in victorious strains, 
“Filled with that precious blood, for all the ran 
somed, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins.” 


Dear saint, in heavenly mansions long since folded, 
Safe in God’s fostering love, 

She joins with rapture in the blissful chorus 
Of those bright choirs above. 

There, where 

sorrow, 

Safe beyond Jordan’s roll, 

She lives forever with her blessed Jesus, 
The lover of her soul. 


no tears are known, no pain nor 


EMILY GREENE WETHERBEE. 


THE POPULATION OF BOSTON. 
The population of political Boston is about 
half a million. ‘The population of real Boston, 
taking in the same amount of land occupied by 
Chicago or Philadelphia, is between one and 
two millions. 


Pat had been suffering from a severe and 
prolonged attack of la grippe. ‘* Well, Pat,” 
said a friend meeting him on the street, ‘1 
hear you've been having a pretty hard time of 
it.” ** Faith an’ I have,” said Pat. “ An’ its 
the right name they give to it, too, for when it 
takes holt of a man it’s no mind to let go. It | 
took me thraa wakes to fale better after I was 
entoirely well.” 


POWER OF MUSIC. 

There was a ** block” among the teams ina 
prominent business street. A herdic had been 
overturned, and several coal carts had been 
stopped by a load of lumber which, having 
succeeded in stationing itself across the 
thoroughfare, was unable to move farther. 

Moreover, every man among those barri- 
caded had lost his temper, and swearing was 
the order of the hour. 

Suddenly, oh cheerful sound! a lively street 
band began to play, and the temper of the 
crowd changed as if by magic. The horses 
stood no longer in peril of dislocated necks, 
through the jerking and pulling of their irate 
drivers; the execrations ceased. Each man 
settled back in his eart to listen. After a 
Strauss waltz and a spirited march the band 
moved on, and then it became apparent that 
the audience had experienced a marvellous 
change. 

“Will I give ye a lift, Mick?” called one, the 
driver of the lumber cart, jumping down to 
put his shoulder to the wheel. ‘It’s a big 
load ye’ve got.” 

*'Throo for eried another, also lend- 
inga hand. * Pat, lave that baste of yours 
and show what youre good for!” 

They pushed with a will, and the horses 
who shall say that they did not work with re- 
doubled vigor?—pulled with a will. The 
teams were started, and everything went on 
as if nothing had happened. 

‘It’s a foin band that,” said one man as he 
drove on, 

* Dade, an’ it is!” cried another; and hardly 
a man among them but whistled, or tried 
to whistle, his own version of the tune. 


AN INCIDENT OF OUR CIVIL WAR. 
Beneath the branches of a wide-spreading tree, 
on the left bank of a brook, was located “Post No. 4.” 
Beyond it to the south is a mile or more of neutral 
ground—forest, field, and thicket, and the tents of 
a brigade look like tombstones as the moonlightof a 
summer’s night fallsupon them. A cavalry picket is 
stationed here, and as he relieves his comrade he is 
told that all has been quiet along the front. 

Watch the horse as the relief passes out of hearing 
and everything grows quiet. He knows the direction 
from which danger is to be apprehended. His cars 
are pointed toward the other bank, and eyes take in 
the movement of every bush and limb as stirred by 
the night breeze. A mile away there are thousands 
of men quietly sleeping. One might listen for an 
hour and hear no sound or see no sign that the spec 
tre of war was flitting about over these tields, which 
will be torn by shot and shell a few days hence. 

The trooper peers into the gloom and listens and 
speculates on every sound. Battle lines will not 
move forward in the darkness, and a reconnoitreing 
party would betray itself in time for him to give the 
alarm. Danger will come to him, if it comes at all, 
from the murderers and assassins of war—the guer 
illas and bushwhackers, who kill for plunder or 
revenge. 

Hist! What was that? The horse throws up his 
head and works his ears, but the trooper Jeans for 
ward to pat him in a soothing way. Some animal 
stirring inatree top not far away had dislodged a 
dead limb or piece of bark. Now there comes a 
sound from the thicket on the left, and the horse 
turns his head and points his ears. Even a field 
mouse scampering over the dead leaves can be heard 
yards away on a quiet night. 

Ah! Peer —listen—feel the horse tremble with ex- 
citement as a dry branch cracks in the thicket across 
the creek. Did human footsteps cause that sound? 
The horse stands with ears pointed, head lowered, 
and one forefoot almost off the ground. He isan old 
veteran. If it were otherwise he would toss his head 
and paw the earth and betray his location to any 
one prowlingnear. A hundred nights of picket duty 
have taught him caution. 

“Come, old boy, there’s nothing to fear,” whispers 
the trooper as he pats his neck. “We mustn’t get 
excited about a ’coon or ’possum moving about. 
You and I have been in some tight places together, 
but we are all right here. Let’s settle down to kill 
time until we are relieved.” 

A quarter of an hour goes by. The horse has not 
ceased to watch and listen. No cavalryman’s horse 
on our post forgets the situation. Some will neither 
eat nor drink—none ever sleep. The trooper’s eyes 


stare into the thickets, but in a vacant way. He 
listens, but he no longer separates the different 
sounds. A tree toad is uttering its peculiar plaint— 
crickets sing in the dry grass—afar off a whippoor- 
willis making night melodious. He does not sleep, 
but he thinks of home and wife and little ones. 

Listen! There was a peculiar sound from the 
stony bed of the creek—the crunch of gravel under a 
footstep. The horse hears it and points his ears, and 
his eyes grow larger. The trooper heurs it, but it 
does not break his waking dream: The end of war; a 
nation of rejoicing, and the bronzed-faced veterans 
marching from battlefields to fields of waving grain. 

The horse is trembling with fear and his breath 
comes faster. He hears the sound again and again. 
Something is creeping up the bed of the creek, whose 
high banks form an excellent shelter. Is the trooper 
asleep? Have those sounds no significance to the 
man who knows that on this front some one has 
been murdered almost nightly’ The horse carefully 
turns his head to look back. 

“Soho! So-ho!” whispers the trooper as he 
caresses him, but he is still thinking of home and 
those who will welcome him. 

The horse shrinks backward and utters a snort of 
alarm, and the trooper suddenly rouses himself. It 
is too late. As hestraightens up in bis stirrups there 
is a flash of fire in his face, followed by a report 
which will arouse a thousand men, and after a lurch 
or two and a clutch at the saddle he falls to the 
ground. The waris over for him. The horse wheels 
and bounds away afew yards, but when the guard 
turns out and comes hurrying up they find the animal 
standing almost over his dead master, with his sright- 
ened eyes watching the bank and his ears strained to every 
sound. 

“Ambushed and murdered,” whispered the men 
as they gathered around the corpse. ‘The bush- 
whacker must have crept up the bed of the creek to 
shoot him, and it’s a wonder his horse didn’t give 
the alarm in time.” 


WAR. 
ALL QUIPT ALONG THE POTOMAC TONIGHT. 


* All quiet along the Potomac to-night,” 
Exceptnow and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By arifleman hid in the thicket. 

’Tis nothing—a private or two now and then 
Will not count in the news of the battle; 

Not an officer lost—only one of the men 
Moaning out, all alone, the death rattle. 


* All quiet along the Potomac to-night,” 
Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming; 

Their tents, in the rays of the clear autumn moon, 
Or the light of the watch fires, are gleaming. 

A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves slowly ts creeping, 

While the stars up above, with their glittering eyes 
Keep guard—for the army is sleeping. 

There is only the sound of the lone sentry’s tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 

And thinks of the two on the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on the mountain. 

His musket falls slack—his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentile with memories tender, 

As he mutters a prayer for his children asleep— 
For their mother, may Heaven defend her! 

The moon seems to shine as brightly as then, 
That night, when the love yet unspoken 

Leaped up to his lips, and when low-murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken. 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over bis eyes, 
Ile dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun close up to its place, 
As if to keep down the heart swelling. 

Ile passes the fountain, the blasted pine tree, 
The footstep is lagging and weary, 

Yet onward he goes, through the broad belt of light, 
Toward the shades of the forest so dreary. 

Hark! was it the night wind that rustled the leaves? 
Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing? 

It looked like a rifle—ha ! Mary, good-hy! 
And the life-blood is ebbing and splashing! 


* All quiet along the Potomac to-night,” 
No sound save the rush of the river; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead— 
The picket’s off duty for ever ! 


CUL BONO. 

One of the most eminent judges of our 
Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court said to 
us some time since: ** Why should I waste my 
time at clubs and parties talking to people 
for whom I care but little on subjeets about 
which I care nothing, when I have within my 
reach on the shelves of my library the wisest, 
wittiest, and best men of the world, with any 
of whom I can talk as long as I wish, and 
drop the moment I am bored.” 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 


Gro. T. ANGELL and RrEv. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
ANGELL, President; JOSEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 


Gro. T. 


» fifteen thousand branches of the Parent 
can Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over nine hundred thousand members. 


PLEDGE, 


“7 will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. 
Pp. ©. A. on our badges means “ Merciful Society 
Prevention o/ Cruelty to All.” 

We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ** Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, 


to every person 


who | 


writes that he or she has formed a ‘** Band of | 


Mercy” by obtaining the signatures of thirty 


adults or children or both—either signed or | 


authorized to be signed —to the pledge, also the 
name chosen for the ‘* Band” and the name 
and post-office address [town and State] of the 
President : — 

1, Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DuMB ANT- 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 

2. Copy oj Band of Mercy Songs. 

3. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

4. Eight Humane Leaflets, containing pictures 
and one hundred selected stories and poems. 

5. For the President, an imitation gold badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations, and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers, should be Presidents of Bands of 
Merey. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

“Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 
books, cards of membership, and a member- 
ship book for each band, the prices are, for 
badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents ; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn_ books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 

cards of membership, two cents; and member- 
ship book, eight cents. ‘The **'l'welve Lessons 
on Kindness to Animals *’ cost only two cents 
for the whole, bound together in one pam- 
phiet. The Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five 
cents a hundred, or eight for five cents. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier or better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, 
and receive full information, 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of 


Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat 
the Pledge together. [See Melodies. ] 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Récitations, ‘Memory Gems,’ and 
Anecdotes of good and noble sayings and deeds 
done to both human and dumb creatures, with vocal 
and instrumental music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what 
they have done to make human and dumb creatures 
happier and better. 

6— Enrollment of new members. 

7— Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


Mercy 
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Copyrighted by D. Lothrop Co. 
By permission of D. 


AN AUSTRIAN BANKER. 


Austrian banker lately went to Vienna on 
business. He urrived in the evening, travelling with 
alarge, handsome dog. The two put up at a hotel, 
and the next morning the gentleman went out, 
bidding care to be taken that his dog did not stray 
from the house. The chamber-maid went to make 
up the banker’s room. Bruno was very pleased 
to see her, wagged his huge tail, licked her hand, 
and made friends thoroughly until, her business be- 
ing done, she was about to leave. Not so. Bruno 
calmly stretched himself full length before the door. 
He explained as perfectly as possible that “he 
knew his duty.” No one should leave his master’s 
room in his absence. When the girl tried to pull 
the door open sufficiently for her to slip out he 
growled, showed his teeth, and finally tried them 
on her legs. 

The woman's screams brought another maid, and 
yet another, and then in succession all the waiters. 
Bruno was glad to let them all in, but he allowed no 
one out. The room became pretty well crowded, 
and every bell in the house meanwhile rang, while 
the walls echoed cries of “ Waiter! waiter!” Finally 
the lady who keptthe hotel appeared and pushed 
her way irately into the room, asking angrily as 
she walked in, what sort of picnic they were 
all holding here. Bruno let her in too, but not out 
again —oh,no! When the lady’s husband appeared 
she called loudly, for heaven’s sake, to keep outside, 
to send messengers scouring the city for the banker, 


An 


and meantime to endeavor to pacify the angry 
customers down stairs. 
That Austrian banker was x welcome man when 


he arrived.—Pall = Gazette. 


EWING HIS HEAD. 

Mr. Romily, the British Commissioner for 
the Western Pacific, tells this story of the early 
| days of the Fiji settlements :— 

‘**A white man, wandering over one of the 


} 


TIOUSE. 


Lothrop Co., publishers of ‘Wide Awake,” etc., ete. 


islands, was taken prisoner by the natives. He 
had a cork leg. He didn’t like the looks of his 
saptors, and liked them still less when he 
noticed that they were fixing up a neighboring 
oven. ‘Trying hard not to show his agitation, 
he called for “something to eat. Food was set 
before him, and he used his large jack-knife to 
cut it. 

‘“* With every mouthful or two he stuck his 


jack-knife into his cork leg with such force 


that it stood erect. The natives looked on 
with great astonishment and evident alarm. 
After the meal was over he began to unscrew 
his leg. That was too much for the savages, 
who did not seem to have any curiosity to see 
what he would do next, but opened a passage 
and let him walk away. 

* When he reached his horse, some little dis- 
tance away, the natives began to gather 
around, but after mounting the man made a 
motion as if to unscrew his head, and the spec- 
tators ran away in terror.”—School and Home. 


— 


PRACTICAL FRENCH. 

Two French teachers were discussing 
relative to their profession. 

‘“*Do your pupils pay up regularly on the first of 
each month?” asked one. 

‘““No, they do not. I often have to wait for 
weeks before I get my pay, and sometimes I don’t 
get it at all. “You can’t well dun the parents for the 
money.” 

“Why don’t you do as I do? 
money regularly.” 

** How do you manage it?” 

“Itis very simple. On the first day of the month, 
if the money for lessons don’t come, I give the 
—"s sentences to translate and write out at 


matters 


I always get my 


hom ‘I have no money.’ ‘The month is up.’ 
«Hast thou got any money?’ ‘I need money very 
much. ‘ Why hast thou not brought the money this 


morning ?’ 
The next morning the money comes. 
senger. 


: hid thy father not give thee any money?’ 
”— Jewish Mes- 
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Our Dumps ANIMALS. 


Boston, July, 1893. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
GEO. 'T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


$$ 


Persons wishing a bound volume of this 
paper, for a public library, reading-room, or the 
public room of a large hotel, can send us eigh- 
teen cents in postage stamps to pay postage, 
and will receive the volume. 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Persons wishing ‘‘ Our Dumb Animals” for 
gratuitous distribution can send us five cents 
to pay postage, and receive ten copies, or ten 
cents and receive twenty copies. 


_ — 
TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 


Teachers can have * Our Dumb Animals” 
one year for twenty-five cents. 

Canvassers can have sample copies free, and 
retain one-half of every fifty-cent subscription. 


Our “‘ American Humane Education Society ”’ 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
about ten thousand newspapers and maga- 
zines. 


=_ 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by 
calling Telephone 1652, Boston. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges. 

ae In emergency cases of severe injury, where 
owners are unable to pay, the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANCES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send 
us subscriptions or remittances, to exumine our 
report of receipts which is published in each num- 
ber of our paper, and if they do not find the sums 
they have sent properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If fail to get satisfactory answers, 
please write again, and on the envelope put the 
word “ Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


We are glad to publish this month three hun- 
dred and thirty-four new branches of our *‘ Parent 
Band of Mercy,” making a total of sixteen thou- 
sand two hundred and /ijty. 


MARKED COPIES. 


We respectfully ask brother editors who kindly 
send us their papers, to mark articles which they 
wish us to see. We never intend to miss a marked 
article, but having as we do sometimes over 100 

apers and magazines in a single day, it is simply 
mpossible to see everything they contain. 


BAND OF MERCY SONGS. 


Will friends please send us all the good * Band of 
Mercy" songs they can. ( With or without music.) When 
we get enough we shall put them into the hands of a 
= person to select and prepare a new song 


“BLACK BEAUTY” PRICES AND 
WARNING. 


Our beautiful cloth-bound Library Edition, twenty- 
five cents at our offices, thirty cents when sent by 
mail; Board Edition, twelve cents at our offices, 
twenty cents when sent by mail; Old Gold Edition, 
six cents at our offices, ten cents when sent by mail; 
Italian Edition, ten cents at our offices, fourteen cents 
when sent by mail. Lower prices when large num- 
bers are ordered. 

Various publishers, taking advantage of our wide 
presentation and advertisement, have issued spuri- 
ous editions of “Black Beauty,” leaving out the Codman 
letter and all the humane pictures and information which 
constitute an important part of our book, and substituting 
advertisements of corsets, medical discoveries, pills, etc., 
etc. Don't buy them. 


IT IS THE WORK OF COWARDS TO 
STRIKE THOSE WEAKER THAN 
THEMSELVES. 

At Chadron, Nebraska, the agents of our 
societies sent to watch the cowboy race, held 
a conference with the cowboys and had their 
attention forcibly called to the cruelty practised 
upon horses in the East. 

It is true that in our Eastern cities there is a 
class of men, young and older, as barbarous as 
the most barbarous on our Western plains. 

Men who in college mutilate students younger 
and weaker than themselves. 

Men who do not meet the lion or tiger, but 
Jind pleasure in shooting and wounding weak and 
defenceless creatures. 

Men who in violation of the law cause their 
valuable and defenceless horses to be mutilated for 
life; and by their money power defy our hu- 
mane societies to put them where they belong. 

Men who ought to be branded as both cowards 
and criminals by every right-minded man and 
woman and boy and girl in this whole country. 

We thank God that in the progress of the 
humane education which our over sixteen thou- 
sand ** Bands of Mercy” have been and are now 
teaching, the time is coming when these 
cowardly imitators of the vilest of English 
aristocracy will be ashamed to appear with their 
mutilated horses on the streets of our Eastern 
cities. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


ANTI-CATHOLIC. 


Some of our Anti-Catholic friends seem to be dis- 
turbed that our Massachusetts 8. P.C. A. is not an 
exclusively Protestant institution, and recently we 
have received a newspaper editorial in which the 
statement is made that Catholics have done nothing 
to aid our Society. 

This is a great mistake. 

Several of our life members and four of our 
twenty-five directors are Catholics. 

The late John Boyle O’Reilly was one of our best 
friends. 

One Catholic has given us at one time $5,000 others 
have given as liberal donations. Archbishop 
Williams sends us every year $10 to continue his 
annual membership. 

A large proportion of our police, fo whom we are 
greatly indebted, are Catholics, so are a large propor- 
tion of our drivers, teamsters, and stablemen. 

When we asked of the Boston School Committee 
the privilege of addressing our sixty-one large 
Boston, High, Normal, and Grammar schools one 
hour each, the jirst to rise was a Roman Catholic 
lawyer, and on his motion the rule of the committee 
requiring the matter to go over to another meeting 
was suspended, and by a unanimous vote we were 
authorized to address all the public schools of 
Boston. 

Recently a Roman Catholic lady has requested 
the privilege of translating for us, without charge, 
“Black Beauty” into the French language, and has 
done it. 

Many years ago, when Nathaniel P. Banks, in spite 
of the snubbing of Harvard University, reached 
the acme of his fame by becoming the popular 
Governor of Massachusetts, Edward Everett rose 
at a meeting of the Harvard alumni and said, ‘I 
think it my duty to state that the time has come when 
Nathaniel P. Banks can get along very well without 
Harvard University, but the time has also come 
when Harvard University cannot get along very 
well without Nathaniel P. Banks.” 

So we say the time has come when the Roman 
Catholic Church can get along very well without the 
aid of our dumb animal societies, but the time has 
also come when we should be false to our duty to those 
whom we have undertaken to protect if we did not strive 
by every proper means in our power to win for 
them the sympathy and assistance of Roman Catho- 
lics and of the Roman Catholic Church. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


A NEEDED REFORM. 
(From the “Fall River, Mass., Herald.) 

George T. Angell has undertaken to influence 
public opinion in a direction that should secure for 
him the co-operation of all the people. His atten- 
tion hes been called to the fact that tens of thou- 
sands of cattle are kept in this country confined in 
dark and frequently filthy stables, day and night, 
summer and winter, without exercise or sunshine, 
and with very little fresh air, in addition to which 
thousands and perhaps tens of thousands are fed 
largely upon distillery slops. Fall River and 
vicinity can furnish their share of those who have 
little or no conception of what is required for the 
healthy growth and maintenance of their cattle and 
hogs. It is hardly to be wondered at that zymnotic 
diseases are prevalent here to a more or less extent; 
that cases of serious illness are not more numerous 
is due rather to good luck than to anything else. 


Most properly does Mr. Angell say that “if there 
be such a thing as justice in this world, it would seem to 
us no more than right that farmers and others who keep 
pigs and cattle in ways above described should be com- 
pelled after death to visit this world in the form of pigs 
and cattle and receive the same treatment which they now 
injlict upon others. When we think of the manner in 
which hundreds of thousands of farm animals, and 
other domestic animals, are kept and tortured, we 
cannot help sometimes feeling as a Universalist 
minister is said to have felt when he could not 


collect his salary, ‘Jf there isn't a hell there ought to 
be.’ ” 


Cases Reported at our Boston Offices in May. 

Whole number dealt with, 267; animalstaken from 
work, 69; horses and other animals killed, 25. 

WE WANT TO PROSECUTE. 

We want to prosecute persons who torment 
their horses with cruel check-reins, but our 
courts will not grant a warrant of arrest un- 
less we make a very strong case. 

Will our readers kindly aid by giving us the 
name and residence of any person who is guilty 
of excessive cruelty in this respect. 

We will then arrange to have Kodak pictures 
taken, showing the actual condition of the 
horse, and with the pictures will ask our judges 
for warrants. 


Hereafter horse owners who drive with too 
tight check-reins will have a decidedly uncom- 
fortable feeling every time a kodak fiend 
appears upon the scene, for the long-named 
society has bought a camera especially for such 
eases. The before-mentioned fiend should con- 
sequently not be regarded in the future as 
without the slightest excuse for existence.— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


That is rather clever of Pres. Angell of the 
Humane Society to buy cameras for his agents. 
A set of snap shots will be pretty hard testi- 
mony to break down by lying or otherwise.— 
Boston Record. 

INTERESTING LETTER FROM HER 
BRITANNIC MAJESTY’S MINIS- 
TER AT CARACAS. 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA, May 9, 1895. 
MY DEAR SIR: 

Madame de Vasconcellos, wife of the Brazilian 
Minister, who is forming a society for the protection 
of animals, would be obliged for your publications, 
as inclosed. 

The * check-rein” has been prohibited in this city under 
a penalty of eight dollars or three days' imprisonment. 

“Our Dumb Animals” comes punctually and will 
be now of special interest. 1] remain, dear Sir, most 
truly yours, R. T. C. MIDDLETOMSy 

Hi. B. M.’s former Minister at Caracas. 
Mr. Gro. T. ANGELL, Boston, U.S. 


THE CHILDREN’S FOUNTAIN. 

The Iowa Humane Society, Des Moines, Iowa, has 
adopted a plan worthy of adoption everywhere, in 
giving an opportunity to all the school children of the 
city to become “ Branch Members” of the society by 
signing this pledge: ‘* J desire to become an associate 
member of the Iowa Humane Society. Iwill try to be kind 
to all harmless living creatures and protect them, as sar 
as Ican, from cruel treatment or abuse,” and by giving 
even the smallest donation to a “ Children’s Drinking 
Fountain for Animals,” to be erected opposite the 
court-house. 

The teachers of the city schools have taken hold 
heartily, and the society expects to soon have about 
ten thousand children on the lookout for every form of 
cruelty. We hope they will add to this a “ Band of 
Mercy” in every school. 

not by Eastern windows only 

When daylight comes comes in the light, 
In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly! 
But Westward, look—the land is bright.” 
Servant (delivering message) — Mr. 'T. sends 
his compliments to Mr. G., with the request 
that he shoot his dog, which is a nuisance in 
the neighborhood. G.—Give Mr. G.’s compli- 
ments to Mr. 'T’., and ask him to kindly poison 
his daughter and burn up her piano.— Teras 
Siftings. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


SAVED BY HIS HORSE. 


A FIERCE STRUGGLE. 


“Talk about a dog being a man’s best friend,” said an old horse- 
trainer to me, “I say the best friend’a man has among the lower 
animals is a horse. Horses will be just as affectionate and faithful | : 
as dogs if you use them right, and a blamed sight more useful. To 
be sure they won't lick your hands for kicking ’em. They’ve got 


more spirit than that, and I admire them for it. 


* How did it happen?” 


“It was ten years ago, when I was a country horse doctor, and used 
sometimes to break ugly colts for the farmers. My horse was one I 
had raised from a colt and she knew me like one of the family. 
name was Mollie. She was a high strung animal, if she was gentle, 
and one needed to understand her in order to drive her. 
farmer living near by had a colt which he wanted broken, but the | 
brute was so vicious that half a dozen men had failed to do any- 
thing with him. I thought I was a pretty good horseman, so I con- 
cluded one day I'd try him. I drove up to the farm and, as I didn't | 
expect to use Mollie again that afternoon, I turned her loose in the 
field toroll. Then I caught the colt. The farmer told me he would | 
lead all right, so I wasn’t looking for any trouble till I tried to bit 
him. I was walking along ahead of him with the halter-strap in my | 
hand, when the devil got into him. Before I noticed that he was 
mad he started for me, mouth open, and began to strike with his 
front feet. That's a trick no horse gets except from inborn wicked- 
ness. He knocked me down the first blow, and then backed off a | 
few steps and gathered himself together. I saw he was going to | 
come for me again, and I tried to crawl out of the way, when all of a | 
sudden I heard hoofs coming from behind, and Mollie came up ata 
full run. She dashed right at the ugly colt, and, wheeling around, 
gave him both her heels in the chops. Then she planted herself be- 
tween him and me, and there was the stubbornest fight you ever 

Both horses screamed like human beings, 
struck and bit at each other, and neither would give an inch. At last 
Mollie got the colt by the neck, and fairly tore a piece of flesh out of | 
him. That took the nerve out of the brute and he ran away. 
too much hurt to get up alone, and I have always said that if it hadn't 
been for Mollie I'd have been killed, though some fools thought 
she’d have come to fight the strange colt just the same if he hadn’t 


saw for a few minutes. 


attacked me. I know better."—Bujalo Express. 


WHEN WOMAN TAKES THE REINS. 


From an article under the above title in 
Home Journal” of June, 1893, by H. C. Merwin, Esy., of 


Boston, we take the following : — 


“The amount of cruelty to horses which women might prevent, if they 
took any interest in the matter, is incalculably large. One of the 
commonest sights in the country on Sundays or on Saturday after- | 
noons is that of a young man taking his ‘‘ girl” to drive with a hired | 
horse. Nine times out of ten on these occasions the horse will be 
overdriven. Everybody likes to drive fast, and so the young me | 


puts the whip to the jaded animal of whom 
he is master for the time. How seldom does 
the girl interfere. She fails to do so, not from cruelty 
but from thoughtlessness and ignorance. I am far 
from implying that women are as cruel to dumb 
animals as men are, but I wish to point out, by 
citing anexample or two, how much cruelty women 
might prevent at the hands of men. Let us con- 
sider the matter of docking, for instance. 
users of carriage-horses are women; and it is 
carriage-horses chiefly that are docked. The 
woman who is drawn about in her luxurious 
brougham by a pair of prancing horses with docked 
tails is not to blame; but if she exercised her 
imagination in the matter the use of docked horses, 
I believe, would cease. She would consider that when 
those horses, now so well cared for, became old or stiff or 
dame they will be sold and will pass into the 
hands of poor men, where they will be exposed to 
all the torture that flies and mosquitoes can inflict 
in our climate. Jt is common, now, to see docked 
horses drawing herdics, jish wagons, job wagons, 
hucksters’ wagons, and the like—thin, miserable ani- 
mais, whose sufferings are vastly increased in sum- 
mer by their want of tails. Everybody who con- 
tributes to sustain the fashion by buying or by using 
a docked horse becomes a partner in the cruelty of the 
mutilation.’ 

Let every humane woman refuse to ride be- 
hind or on a docked horse, and this eruel life 
mutilation will cease. As 


NOT IN OPERATION. 

‘**In this building,” said Mr. Anthony Brady, 
who was showing his guests the sights of 
Albany, ‘is one of the largest electrie light 
plants in the country. I'd like also to show 


you our largest gas-works but the Legislature 
isn't in session.” 


I had a horse once 
ihat saved my life, and that’s more than any dog ever did for me.” 


The Ladies* 


The chiey 


Her 


There was a 


I was 


an 


WANTED, A HOME. 

The Illinois Society has recently bought a 
building in Chicago for $48,500, to be the 
permanent home of the society, and $39,000 
has been already raised to pay for it. 

We were present at the birth of our Mas- 
sachusetts Society and at the birth of the 
I]linois Society. 

We wrote the constitutions of both. 

The younger sister has a $48,500 home. 

The older stilllives in a rented flat. 

We have now passed the line of threeseore 
years and ten, and do most earnestly wish to 
see our Massachusetts Society established in a 
home of its own, part of which can be used 
for its offices, and the rest payinga good rental 
to aid humane work. 

Will not some of our friends show their 
gratitude to their dumb friends vy aiding its 
erection or procurement and kindly write me 
what they are able and willing to do. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
HAVE FAITH IN GOD. 
BY MRS. M. A. HOLT. 


Let us have faith; without it we shall falter, 
And leave our work half done beside the way, 
And this would mean misfortune and disaster 
To the great good for which we hope and pray. 
Faith always brings a glorious victory, 
And the eternal good for which we wait, 
Tue crowning of our fondest hopes and triumphs 
Over the common foe—the sin we hate. 


GOOD MORNING. 


Have faith in God, and then we shall go onward, 
Fighting for right, and coming nearer God, 

And then, at last, a fair and rich fruition 
Springing in great abundance from the sod. 


AT THE CLUB. 

There was a very pretty little incident at the 
Boston Unitarian Club banquet the other evening. 
Dr. Hale had spoken with more than his usual 
earnestness in advocacy of President Eliot’s tribute 
to Bishop Brooks, and at his suggestion the presid- 
ing officer called on the club to adopt the resolutions 
by rising. As they all stood up, Bishop Keans, who 
sat next to Dr. Hale, impulsively arose with the 
rest, and then, as if feeling an incongruity in his 
voting in a Unitarian club, turned to Dr. Hale as 
though to apologize. Dr. Hale seized hii by the 
hand and gave him a hearty handshake, as if giving 
him the right hand of fellowship, and they 
remained standing together. Jt wasa pleasant sight 
to see the great Cutholic prelate and the great Unitarian 
joining in_a tribute to the memory of the dead Epis- 
copalian giant. 


- 
POLITENESS IN SWEDEN. 

When atrain leaves a platform or a steam- 
boat pier, all the lookers-on lift their hats to 
the departing passengers and bow to them, 
a compliment returned by the travellers. If 
you address the poorest person in the streets 
vou must lift your hat. A gentleman passing 
alady on the stairs of a hotel must do the 
same. To enter a shop or a bank with one’s 
hat on isa terrible breach of good manners. 
If you enter or leave a coffee room you must 
bow to all the occupants. 


“Mary,” asked Charles, what animal 
dropped from the clouds?” 
‘¢The rain, dear,’ was the whispered reply. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


WHAT ARE THE OBJECTS OF THE 
AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SO- 
CIETY AND WHAT HAS IT ALREADY 
DONE? 

I answer, Its objects are to humanely educate the 
American people, for the purpose of arte every 
Jorm of cruelty, both to human beings and the lower 
animals. 

By enlisting the teachers of every State and 
Territory to carry humane instructions into all 
American public and private schools. 

(2) By ee the educational, religious, and 
secular press of the country to help form a public 
sentiment which will tend to check cruelty of every 
kind. 

(3) By enlisting the Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic clergy of the country in efforts to unite religious 
and humane education in all their churches and 
Sunday schools. 

(4) By sending humane information, and the gems 
of humane literature, pictures, songs, and stories, 
through the press and otherwise, as J have been send- 
ing Our Dumb Animals” and “Black Beauty,” all over 
this country. 

(5) By the employment of missionaries, forming 
“« Humane Societies” and hundreds of thousands of 
“ Bands of Mercy” in schools, Sunday schools, and 
elsewhere, similar to the over sixteen thousand we 
have already formed. 

(6) By showing the millions of American youth, 
in ways too‘numerous to be mentioned in this state- 


ment, that every kind word they speak or kind act they do | 
makes their own lives happier, and better prepares them 


for what may come after. 

(7) By building up in our colleges, schools, and 
elsewhere a spirit of-chivalry and humanity, which 
shall in coming generations substitute ballots for 
bullets, prevent anarchy and crime, protect the defenceless, 
maintain the right, and hasten the coming of peace on 
earth and good will to every harmless living creature, 
both human and dumb. 

For what it has already done since its incorpora- 
tion, write GEO. T. ANGELL, President. 


OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY’S MISSIONARY. 
Mr. Hubbard has been recently bard at work in 
Tennessee and Indiana. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY’S PRIZES FOR 
STORIES. 


For the three prizes of $200 each offered by 
our *‘American Humane Education Society” for 
the three best stories, similar in length to 
“Black Beauty,” illustrating kindness and cru- 
elty in our Northern, Southern, and Western 
States and Territories, twenty-one (21) were 
sent in, of which thirteen (13) complied in 
length with the terms of the prize offers, and 


last named by Miss Marshall of | 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

We propose to carefully read, as soon as we 
can find time, all the other nineteen stories 
written for the prizes, to ascertain how far 
they also can be made useful in our humane 
work ; but of course, with all our other engage- 
ments, to properly read some ten thousand or | 
more pages of manuscript will require time. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


Saunders, 


COMMITTEE’S AWARD. 

The undersigned were appointed by Geo. T. Angell, 
Esq., a committee to award the prize of $200 offered 
by the American Humane Education Society for the 
best story on the kind and cruel treatment of domes- 
tic animals and birds in our Southern States and 
Territories; also a prize of the same amount for the 
best story on the kind and cruel treatment of domes- 


tic animals and birds in our Western States and | 


Territories; also a prize of the same amount for the 
best story on the kind and cruel treatment of domes- 
tic animals and birds in our Northern States; “no 
prize to be awarded by the committee to any manu- 


| seript unless in their judgment it is deserving of 


publication.” 

The committee have finished their labors, and re- 
spectfully report that in their judgment the story 
ealled ‘“‘Leavening the Lump” is entitled to the 
prize for the Southern States and Territories, and the 
story called “ Beautiful Joe” is entitled to the prize 


| for the Northern States. 


The committee further report that no one of the 
manuscripts for the Western States and Territories 


| is in their judgment entitled to the offered prize. 


were submitted to perhaps as good a committee | 


as could be found in America, composed of 
Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, 
and Hezekiah Butterworth of the editorial staff 
of The Youth's Companion.” 

It is no light testimonial to their respect for 
and interest in our ‘‘ American Humane Educa- 
tion Society” that these three gentlemen, so 


eminent in literature, should be found willing | 


to give without any pecuniary compensation, to 


the careful reading, examination, and compari- | 


son of these thirteen stories, each containing 
some five hundred pages of manuscript, an 
amount of time which could not have been 
obtained from gentlemen equally eminent in 
other professions for hundreds and perhaps 
thousands of dollars. 

It is equally pleasant to find, in the letters 
accompanying their decision, such expressions 
as these in regard to the two stories to which 
they awarded the prizes: 
Lump’ is worthy of a first prize. The story is 
@ powerful one, well written, and full of educa- 
tional suggestions. A noble work.” 

Beautiful Joe’ has genius, heart, insight. 
The prize offer of the 
Education Society’ would have been a success 
had it secured this book alone. 
story, and ought to have an immense sale and 
become a standard book for all youths’ libraries.” 

In due time our readers will have the pleasure 
of adding to ‘* Black Beauty,” 

**‘Away Down in Dixie; or, Leavening the Lump,” 
and 
** Beautiful Joe.” 

The first named was written by Mrs. Frances 

Birdsall Stearns, of Harrisburg, Texas, and the 


*** Leavening the | 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

PHILIP S. Moxom. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY’S PRIZES FOR UNI- 
VERSITY AND COLLEGE 
ESSAYS. 

As our readers know, I sent last fall, in behalf 
of our ‘‘American Humane Education Society,” 


ing Transcript,” and Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, 
editor of ** The Boston Pilot.” ~: 
The following is their report, and we would 
call the special attention of our readers to the 
sentence: ‘*Being found by them worthy of the 
wide circulation proposed to be given them by the 
‘American Humane Education Society — 


Boston, June 14, 1893. 
GEORGE T. ANGELL, Esq. 

DEAR SIR,—The undersigned committee, appointed 
to examine the college essays on (1)The Importance 
of Humane Education on Our Higher Institutions of 
Learning, and (2) The Best Practical Plans of Pro- 
moting the Same, report: The following essays being 
found by them worthy of the wide circulation pro- 
posed to be given them by the “ American Humane 
Education Society,” are awarded prizes as follows: — 


FIRST SERIES. 


J. 132 J.” 
An Observer.” 


First prize $200 
Second prize $150 
Third prize $100 . * World’s Fair.” 
Fourth prize $50 . “J. 7.5." 
SECOND SERIES. 


First prize $100 . . “Champion O. F. Right.” 

Second prize $60, . Randolph.” 

Third prize $40 Ethicus.” 

And we further certify that at the time of mak- 
ing this report the real name of no writer is known 
to us. EDWARD H. CLEMENT. 

JAS. JEFFREY ROCHE. 

We hope to send these essays not only to every 
University and College President in the United 
States, but also to the editors of every newspaper 
and magazine in North America north of Mexico. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 


— 


OUR AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION 
SOCIETY’S PRIZES FOR ESSAYS. 

As our readers know, our ‘* American Humane 
Education Society*’ offered three prizes of 
$100 each as follows: — 

(1) To clergymen for the best essay on ‘* The 


| Moral Nature of the Horse.” 


(2) To Agricultural and Horse Publication 


| Editors, Veterinary Surgeons, and Professional 


Horse Trainers for the best essay on ** The Hu- 


| mane Training and Treatment of the Horse.” 


to all university and college presidents in the | 
United States bound volumes of our humane | 
publications for themselves and for their uni- | 
versity and college libraries; a/so a letter to be | 
read to all their students containing the follow- | 


ing offer: — 

Namely: I offer, in behalf of the ** American 
Humane Education Society,” to all students in 
American Colleges, Universities, and Theolog- 
ical Schools in the United States of America, 
both Protestant and Roman Catholic, the sum 
of $200 for the best essay on the importance of 
humane education in all our higher institutions of 
learning—the object being to prevent civil and in- 
ternational wars and crimes of violence, protect 


property and life, and promote peace on earth and | 


good will not only to our own race, but to the 
dumb races that toil and die in our service, minis- 
ter to our comfort and happiness, and depend on 
our protection and care. 

For the next best essay I offer a prize of 
$150, for the next best a prize of $100, and for 
the next best $50; also three other prizes of 
$100, $60, and $40 for the best practical plans of 
promoting increased humane education in our 
higher institutions of learning before named, none 
of the essays to exceed six thousand words. 


intend to send in pamphlet form to the editors of 


(3) To all persons for the best practical 
plan of decreasing vivisection in the United 
States of America. 

The committee who kindly consented to 
serve, Hon. Daniel Needham, president of the 
New England Agricultural Society, Linus 
Darling, and. W. D. Philbrick, have made the 
following report :— 

BosTon, June 12, 1893. 

The undersigned were appointed by Geo. T. Angell, 


| Esq., President of the American Humane Education 


Society, to examine the prize essays on three subjects, 
viz. “The Moral Nature of the Horse” —“The Best 
Practical Plan of Decreasing Vivisection in the 
United States” —‘*The Humane Training and Treat- 
ment of the Horse.” 

By the specifications no one of these essays was 
to exceed three thousand words, and to secure the 
prize of $100 offered each must be deserving of the 
wide publication proposed to be given by the 
Soctety. 

Under these conditions and terms the committee, 
having carefully read the manuscripts, decide that 
neither of the essays on the first two subjects above 
mentioned are entitled to the prize, but that the one 
on the humane training and treatment of the horse, 
written by “ Philip Morgan,” shall receive the 
offered $100. 

DANIEL NEEDHAM, 
LINUs DARLING, Committee. 
W. D. PHILBRICK, 


On opening the sealed letter accompanyin 


| the essay signed ‘* Philip Morgan,” we fin 
BK@™ The prize essays, with names of writers and | 
of the colleges or schools to which they belong, I | 


all newspapers and magazines in North America | 


north of Mexico, in the same manner I am now 


| sending them monthly the paper ** Our Dumb 


‘American Humane | 


An admirable | 


Animals,” which it is my privilege to edit. 

The committee or committees to decide upon 
the merits of the essays will be appointed by 
the Hon. Wm. T. Harris, National Commis- 
sioner of Public Education, Washington, D. C., 
the Right Reverend Phillips Brooks, D. D., 
Bishop of Massachusetts, and the Very fever- 


end William Byrne, D. D., Vicar-General of the | 


Archdiocese of Boston. 


By the death of Bishop Brooks the above | 


duty devolved upon the two surviving mem- 
bers of the committee, who appointed to exam- 
ine and report on the essays, Mr. Edward H. 
Clement, editor-in-chief of ‘‘The Boston Even- 


that the essay was written by H. C. Merwin, 
Esq., of this city, author of the book ** Road, 
Track, and Stable,”’ one of the best if not the 
best ever written on the horse. 

In due course of time, as soon as pressure of 
prior matters will permit, we propose to 
publish and circulate this prize essay. 

PROFESSOR SWING. 

Prof. Swing, in his grand sermon on human- 
ity, says: ‘* The singing steam in the teakettle 
could not make man understand its song; the 
rapid lightning tried for 6000 years to tell man 
that it wished to send his words instantly from 
city to city and clime to clime. Thus mercy 
waited and waited forahearing. At last some 


one heard this gentle rapping at the door. The 
door opened and the spirit has come actually in, 
beautiful and immortal.” 


ld 


At the June meeting of the directors of 
American Humane Education Society,” 
Wednesday, June 2Ist, the following votes 
were passed unanimously :— 

Voted, That the kind thanks of the American 
Humane Education Society be hereby rendered to 
Edward Everett Hale, the Rev. Dr. Philip S. Moxom, and 
Mr. Hezekiah Butterworth of ‘The Youth’s Companion,” 
for their very great and most valuable services ren- 
dered gratuitously in examining thousands of pages 
of manuscript humane stories, and awarding the 
prizes offered by the society to the successful com- 
petitors. 


Voted, That the kind thanks of the American 
Humane Education Society be hereby rendered to 
the Hon. Wm. T. Harris, The Very Reverend Vicar- 
General Wm. Byrne, D. D., and Messrs. Edward H. 
Clement and James Jeffrey Roche, for their very valu- 
able services kindly rendered in relation to the Uni- 
versity and College prize essays, and in awarding the 
prizes offered by our society to the successful con- 
testants. 

Voted, That the kind thanks of the American 
Humane Education Soutety be hereby rendered to 
Hon. Daniel Needham and Messrs. Linus Darling and 
W. D. Philbrick, for their valuable services rendered 
gratuitously in examination of essays written for 
prizes offered by the society to clergymen, veteri- 
nary surgeons, horse publication editors, etc. 

Voted, That the kind thanks of the directors be 
iven to Mrs. Marie G. Macdermott, of New York City, 
‘or her most kind and generous gratuitous transla- 

tion of “ Black Beauty” into the French language. 


THE 700 MILE HORSE RACE. 


The following appeared in Boston dailies of 
May 26th and 27th: — 

Whereas some 300 or more Western 
cowboys propose to start on Sunday, 
June 25th, from Chadron, Nebraska, 
for a race of about seven hundred miles 
to Chicago for money, no man being 
allowed more than two horses, I do hereby 
offer, in behalf of ‘* The American Humane 
Education Society” and **The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,” a prize, as may be preferred, 
of $100 in money or a gold medal 
costing that amount, to the man or 
woman who shall do the most to prevent 
this terrible race, which, if accomplished, 
will be, in the view of all humane 
people of the world, both Christian and 
heathen, « national disgrace. 

The decision in regard to the person 
entitled to the prize will be made by a 
committee appointed by the Hon. Daniel 
Needham, president of the New England 
Agricultural Society. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 

President of the A. H. E. S.and M.S. P. C. A. 


THE 700 MILE COWBOY RACE FROM CHADRON, 
NEBRASKA, TO CHICAGO. 


The following appeared in Boston dailies of 
June 5th and 6th :— 


I received on Saturday a letter from a man, whose 
name I do not feel at liberty to give, that my offer in 
behalf of our Humane Societies of $100 to the man 
or woman who should do the most to stop this race 
was not enough, but that if I would offer $250 he 
could insure the stopping of the race, and he gave 
me some very respectable references. I wrote him 
that if he could succeed in preventing the race and 
prove that he had done it, | would undertake in behalf 
of our Humane Societies to pay him the $250. This 
morning I received another letter from a life mem- 
ber of our ‘‘American Humane Education Society,” au- 
thorizing me to offer to the committee of the race an 
additional sum of $200 prize, provided that the prizes 
should only be given to horses that reached Chicago 
in good condition and showing no signs of abuse. 

This morning I received a letter from which I give 
the following extract :— 

‘*T see in the New York World that you make 
public the race of the cowboys out West. I 
want to tell you to shut that fly-trap of yours 
or I will shut it for you that you will never 
open it again. 

‘*It is none of your business what we do, 
and if we are prevented or stoped on the road it 


will be with bloodshed and you 
will have the head cut off of your 
damned neck. Don't let me hear 
or see any more of that. 
Your will be slayer, 
THE Last MEMBER OF THE 
DALTON GANG.” 
GEO. T. ANGELL, President A. H. E. 
S.and M.S. P.C.A. June 5, 1893. 


THREE HUNDRED COW- 
BOYS. 

Of the 300 cowboys advertised 
to race from Chadron to Chi- 
cago, it seems, from our last 
reports, that 292 very properly 
decided not to try it, and the 
other eight will be closely 
watched, and if guilty of any 
violation of the laws enacted 
for the prevention of cruelty 


A RACE THAT INVOLVES NO CRUELTY. 


will be promptly arrested. 

The man or woman who has done the most 
to prevent this race will be entitled to the 
$100 or gold medal of the value of $100 
offered by me in behalf of our ‘* American 
Humane Education Society” and ‘* Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” 

GEO. 'T. ANGELL. 
FUNNY. 

Among the multitude of marked editorials on the 
cowboy race sent us from various parts of the coun- 
one day eighty-one) our clerk hands 
me President Angell, of the Boston long-named soci- 


ety, has offered a reward to the man or woman who 
shall do the most to prevent the cowboy race from 


Lowell. 
head will be cut off if he interferes with the cowboy 


when he sings ‘I Want to Be an Angel,” how will he 


THE COWBOY RACE. 

What Prof. Swing said in the Musie Hall, 
Chicago, May 21:— 

“In Germany,a year ago,there came a military 
horse race, where the noblest of all animals were 
ridden four hundred miles, as if to bear dispatches 
tothe king. The scene, after those horses had made 
two or three hundred miles, was painful beyond the 
expression possessed by language. The spurs had 
made the horses’ legs red with blood. Noble crea- 
tures that had done work for man willingly for years 
fell bleeding and dying along that infernal path. 
Plans are being made now to repeat this form of 
infamy in our own West. Cattlemen are to race 
seven hundred miles and make the Columbian Fair 


ture. If the new civilization of the times has made 
our citizens educated and free and great, has it not 
made them just and courageous? If there are 
humane laws in Iowa, that State should declare that 
no such flogging and spurring of innocent and help- 
less animals shall desecrate her wide prairies. As 
for this State, she has laws that will make that bar- 
barity halt where the Mississippi murmurs out the 
name of Illinois. On the east bank of that river 
must wave that humane flag which declares the 
presence and the reign of anoble manhood. 

“This is not a matter of womanly sentiment. Itis 
a matter of such deep principles of right and wrong 


sides are sad and sickened to think that there are 
men here in this city and in the far West who could 
deliberately plan an amusement so perfectly infam- 
ous. 
On page 48 of our Autobiographical Sketches 
will be found this :— 
THE SMALLEST AUDIENCE. 


turned out to be probably the largest. It was 
at the Chicago Athenzum, on invitation of Mr. 
Ferd. W. Peck, a very prominent citizen, and 
vice-president of the society; only some forty 


persons present, and I think I was hardly ever 
more disappointed. But when I closed my 
lecture, and came down from the platform, I 
was introduced to a quiet-looking gentleman 
sitting there, who joined the Humane Society 
that night, and whose eloquent voice and pen have 
since spoken to hundreds of thousands in behaly of 
those that cannot speak for themselves. It was 
Prof. Swing, of Chicago. GEO. T. ANGELL. 


| 
| 


Nebraska to the World’s Fair. Many aman has become | 
an Srom meddling with cowboys.” — Daily Times, | 


“President Angell has been threatened that his | 
race from Nebraskato Chicago. The question now is, | 


spell angel, one “1” or two?—Euzpress, Terre Haute, 
Ind. | 


the Eastern goal of that bloody and infamous adven- | 


that editors in their rooms and noble citizens on all | 


The smallest audience I addressed this year | 


THE STORY OF WILSON’S BRONCO. 
FOUNDED ON A RECENT OCCURRENCE IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


This is the kind of horse the cowboys ride 
on that race from Chadron to Chicago: — 


The night was heavy and hot and dry, 
With scarce a star in the sultry sky, 
For Santa Monica’s mountains knew 
No rain for long and no freshening dew. 
My little bronco, my pet and pride, 
I fed and watered, and =" tied, 
And, all alone in my cabin, fell 
Asleep. 

* * 


Not day! ’twas a flaming hell 
I saw when waking—the woods ablaze 
With smoke that stifles and flame that plays 
Near, nearer now, as I reached my door 
They roared all round me. One chance, no more! 
* * * * 


I seized my blanket, and soaked it through 
In yonder bucket—half wrung, ’twill do! 
Now, Don, my mustang, no mountain deer 
More fleet and nimble—brave boy, come here! 
The blanket over his head I flung, 
Just space to see and to breathe, and swung 
Myself, half scorched, on his back, grasped tight 
His bridle,—quickly he guessed all right. 
Across our way spread the flaming wall, 
Trees, grass, and thickets were blazing all. 

* * * * 


Safety at last in sight! 
Now Don went slower, with eer | breath, 
And I felt faint from that fight with death. 
We gained the house, and they said Don earned 
A hero’s medal—his legs all burned, 
And sides scorched sorely—yet when I took 
His blanket off, such a loving look 
Beamed on me out of his bright brown eye; 
It made me long like a child to cry. 
I’m crying now while the tale I tell, 
But Don, thank Heaven, will soon be well, 
And I shall too, and my mustang still 
Shall be my darling, and have his fill, 
And ne’er be sold while I live to care 
For one who loved me, nor feared to dare 
That flaming gallop. Alone, more fast 
Through smoke and fire he might have passed; 
He might have shaken me off to lie 
And perish. He has asoul, say I; 
He's more than “‘ brute,” and no Sheridan 
Am I, good friends, but a common man; 
And yet —a hero this horse of mine 
I think may count for, though ne’er a line 
Of stirring ballad may be his share; 
Just these plain words for his love and care. 
URSULA TANNENFORST, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


A FEARFUL THREAT. 


Athletic Wife—‘‘ What a poor spirited creature you 
are. I wish you would be eithera man or a mouse.” 
Meek Husband—‘ I wish I was a mouse. I’d make 
you climb that bed-post in one minute.” 


NOT THE FIRST TIME. 


A two-hundred-pound old lady the other 
morning entered a West End street car, and 
found it full. Hanging by a strap, she cast 
black looks at an inoffensive, but ungallant male 
beauty. who sat sucking the head of his cane. 

A sudden lurch of the car flung the lady 
upon him with great force. 

**T say, darn it, don’t you know,” exclaimed 
the youth, ‘‘ you've crushed my foot to a 
jelly!” 

‘*It*s not the first time I’ve made calf’s foot 
jelly,’ was the answer. 

And all the other people grinned, and were 
glad because it had not happened to them. 
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Dumb Animals. 


HABITS OF THE SEAL. 
(From Washington Evening Star.) 

MR. COUDERT’S INTERESTING ARGUMENT 
BEFORE THE BERING SEA TRIBUNAL. 
Panis, May 5.—Mr. F. R. Coudert, of counsel 
for the United States, continued his argument 
before the Bering sea tribunal of arbitration 

to-day. 

Mr. Coudert read from the American case to 
show the habits of the seals; that if a mother 
seal was killed her pup must inevitably perish by 
starvation, as the seal mothers would nurse only 
their own pups. The portion of the American 
ease read by Mr. Coudert also showed that 
necessarily, after a few days of nursing her 


pup, the cow is compelled to seek food in order | 


to provide sufficient nourishment for her off- 
spring: that she leaves the pup on the rookery 


ening as the pup gets older. The portion read 
also showed that fish were very scarce in the 
waters adjoining the rookeries, and this necessi- 
tated the cow going many miles in search of 
her food, and that they undoubtedly go from 
100 to 200 miles from the rookeries on these 
feeding excursions, a fact borne out by the 
testimony of many experienced sealers. 

Mr. Coudert went on to say that since the 
nursing mothers travelled this distance seaward 
to seek food, returning after obtaining the food, 
it was diflicult to speak patiently of the British 
proposal that a twenty-mile limit would be 
sufficient for the protection of the female seals. 

Mr. Coudert next read and discussed that 
portion of the American case relating to the 
methods employed in taking the seals at the 
Pribvloff Islands and the results of these prac- 
tices upon the herd. 

He read to the effect that a herd of seals is as 
capable of being driven, separated, and counted 
asa herd of cattle on the plains: in fact, so 


THE ADIRONDACKS AND SHOOTING 
DEER IN SUMMER. 


It wasadelightful evening of May, 1s70. J] had been 
to listen to an able discourse on the probable im- 
mortality of humanand animal life. The faithful 
dog, the patient and long-suffering horse, and shy, 
wild animals, were ably and interestingly discussed. 
I returned home, and, as my wife was away on a 
visit and I was alone, T called my faithful hunting 
dog into the house with me. Retiring to rest, I fell 
into a fitful slumber, when I distinctly heard my 
name called. Rising up, | saw a mist-like form with 
beautiful expressive eyes, and a sweet, quiet voice 
said, ‘Come with me.” An _ irresistible power 
seemed to control me, and we passed up into mid- 
air, above my dwelling, when, with a seemingly 
familiar voice, my companion asked me if I would 
like to visit the Adirondacks. ‘O yes,” said I, and 
twining its transparent drapery about me, we flew 
along rapidly. The soft, warm air fanned my 
cheeks, crickets were chirping, 


were having their disputes. I was both startled and 


| delighted as we floated along over towns and cities, 
and goes into the sea, these excursions length- 


and I looked down upon them. At one point, hear- 
ing strains of music, I asked my companion where 
we were. “ Listen,” she said; ‘this is Saratoga.’ 

Lingering but a moment, we sped away again. 
Woods, bushes, and mountains seemed all in quiet 
repose. The moon rose bright and silvery, seem- 
ingly nearerthan ever before. Up, up, and away we 
rose. As we passed over a mountain I heard a dismal 
howl of a wolf; then again we passed over aclearing, 
au marsh, and a small lake. The hoot of an owl rang 
out in apparent mockery as we passed over a forest; 
again we lifted up over a mountain, then lowered 
our flight over a lake, where all was quiet. A small 
flock of ducks, a mother with her brood, were 


| seemingly all asleep, and there stood a deer knee 


deep in the water, slender and alert, apparently 
alarmed, turning his head from side to side. 

As we passed along I recognized the lake and the 
very place where, a yeur before, I shot by torch- 
light at a very large doe, wounding her so severely 
she was justable to get away out of the water and up 
into the woods. AsIspoke to my companion she 
seemed to sigh, while a shudder passed through her 
frame. Slowly we turned from the lake, and, pass. 
ing up the side, we came toa beautiful glade, and 


| descending here alighted where the tall woody grass 


much resembling these latter iu the timidity of | 


the females and the ferocity of the males, that, 
according to the evidence of one witness, ** they 
are as controllable and amenable to good man- 
agement upon the islands as sheep and cattle, 
and that this power of domestication has made 
it possible to discriminate most carefully be- 
tween the classes of seals killed, and to enforce 
rules and regulations for the general manage- 
ment of the herd. 


HER YOUNG WERE SAVED. 


A herd of five thousand beeves were toiling 


| companion. 


over the lonely trail from New Mexico to Kan- | 


sas, leaving behind them across the grassy plains 
and valleys, a swarth as bare as if it had been 
swept by the fiery breath of a simoon. 

Suddenly the leader of the herd, a huge steer, 
started back in terror, gave vent to a snort of 
warning, and moving to the right passed on. 
Those immediately in his rear turned to right 
or lett, and their example was followed by each 
long-horned pilgrim as he reached the dreaded 
spot. 

When the entire herd had passed, a wide, 
trampled track lay behind, but near the middle 
of this dusty space stood a luxuriant island of 
grass three feet in diameter. 

A herdsman rode up to the spot and dis- 
mounted, expecting to find a rattlesnake, a 
creature of which cattle as well as horses have 
an instinetive and well-founded dread. Instead 
of a serpent, however, the grass tuft contained 
only a harmless killdee plover, covering her 
nest, while her wings were kept in constant 
and violent motion. Seen indistinetly through 
the she had evidently been mistaken by 
the steer for a rattlesnake. 

She did not take flight, even at the cowboy, 
but valiantly peeked at his boot as he gently 
pushed her to one side to find that the nest 
contained four unfledged kildees. 


grass, 


** Ma,” said a newspaper man’s son, ** I know 
why editors call themselves ** Why?” 
** So's the man that doesn’t like the article will 
think there are too many people for him te 
tackle.”” — Washington Star. 


and ferns formed a natural bower 
I saw before me two little fawns, emaciated and 
starving. Their unkempt faces showed the want 
of the toilet of their mother’s tongue. Their little 
weeping eyes were glassy and death-stricken. I 
could only just hear a plaintive whispering bleat of 
the little dying infant deer. And us I stood there, 
one leaning forward fell prone upon the grass, 
dead. The other settled down upon its little knees 
and closed its eyes in death. Near them lay the 
festering form of their dead mother. Turning 
away from the cruel, sickening sight, I spoke to my 
She sighingly said, ‘It is the deer you 
shot at on the lake. Ah!” said she, * The Angel 
of Mercy passeth by on the other side and has no tears to 
shed when the cruel man dies.’ 
return home, and as we neared my house ! asked 
my companion who she was. She replied, “7 am 
the spirit of that deer you shot at, the mother of those 
dead jawns.”’ C. F. WILLIs. 


Looking around 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 

A newsboy took the Sixth Avenue elevated rail- 
road cars at Park Place, New York, at noon on 
Thanksgiving day, and sliding into one of the cross. 
seatsfellasleep. At Grand Street two young women 
got on and took seats opposite to the lad. His feet 
were bare and his hat had fallen off. Presently one 
young girl leaned over and placed her muff under 
the little fellow's dirty cheek. An old gentleman 
smiled at the act, and, without saying anything, held 
out a quarter with anod toward the boy. The girl 
hesitated a moment and then reached for it. The 
next man as silently offered a dime, a woman across 
the aisle held out some pennies, and, before she 
knew it, the girl, with flaming cheeks, had taken 
money from every passenger in that end of the car. 
She quietly slipped the amount into the sleeping 
lad’s pocket, removed her muff gently from under 
his head without rousing him, and got off at Twenty. 
third Street, including all the passengers in a pretty 
little inclination of the head that seemed full of 
thanks. 


A SOCIAL VISION. 
There comes to our table, under the above 


title. an interesting novel by Charles H. Daniel, 
and published by the Miller Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, from which we take pleasure in 
giving our readers the following extract : 

‘** The bishop often spoke to the young of the 
duty of being kind to animals. He maintained 
that in making a child really thoughtful and kind 
at heart the hardness and cruelties of the man in 
his relations with his fellow-man would pass away. 


He believed that if the principles of the Society for | 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals were thor- 


and the katydids | 


Heartsick I asked to | 


oughly instilled and carried out to their logical 
conclusions, the refined cruelties of otherwise 
decent men would disuppear. 

* Teach a boy not to starve or torment a rat 
in a trap, or work a horse without food, 
stone a dog just for fun, and he will see the 
force of it; and there can even be aroused an 
indignation when such things are done. When 
this has been accomplished, and kindness has 
really become a principle, then carry the mat- 
ter a step farther, and ask the boy not to be 
unkind to any sort of animal, not even to his 
fellow-man. Tell him that it is wrong to cage 
aman, that is, take advantage of some unfor- 
tunate situation in which he may be placed, 
and starve or torment him: tell him that it is 
wrong to work a man without proper food or 
housing : tell him it is cruel to break hearts or 
draw blood by cunning ways of trade and 
orderly proceedings in Taw courts. Make the 
boy really kind at heart, so that it becomes a 
principle — an enthusiasm, and it will become 
effective, not only in his treatment of dumb 
creatures, but he will begin to treat humanely 
his fellow-iman. He once made the startling 
statement that i the teachings of the society 
were thoroughly instilled for two generations it 
would turn the law courts into museums, and we 
would go to them as we would visit a medieval tor- 
ture chamber or someroom Jilled with geological 
Tossils; we would have no other use for them. 
William agreed with him and said they must 
act. So one day he bought an armful of the 
book ‘Black Beauty.” and stationed himself 
outside the door of the Law Department of the 
University and waited for the dismissal of the 
class and gave « copy to each student.’ 


CHOLERA AND ONIONS. 


During the last epidemic of cholera in England it 
puzzled the sanitary inspectors of a Northern town 
to understand why the inhabitants of one cottage in 
a certain row were not affected by the dise: ise 
which was raging among their neighbors. Finally 
it became noticed thata net of onions was suspended 
in the fortunate house, and on examination these 
were all found to be diseased. 

It is also related that during a former outbreak of 
infectious fever in Semers Town and St. Giles, the 
French priests, who constantly used garlic in all 
their dishes, visited the worst cases in the dirtiest 
hovels with impunity, while the English clergy, who 
were also engaged, but who did not eat onions in 
like fashion, cz vught the infection in many instances, 
and fell victims to the disease. Raw onions contain 
an acrid volatile oil, sulphur, phosphorus, alkaline, 
earthy salts, starch, and free, uncrystallized sugar. 
The fresh juice is colorless, but by exposure to the 
air becomes red. 


{For Our Dumb Animals.} 
FIERCE SIR THOMAS. 

My next-door neighbor has a cat, Thomas; I call 
him Sir Thomas; he deserves to be knighted for his 
virtues. But Sir Thomas isa determined monarch 
in his own yard; the feline that enters there, on any 
pretext, cannot retreat too rapidly for self preserva- 
tion. A short time ago a kitten was adopted into 
the family, and carefully guarded at first, it being 
presumed, from the cat’s well-known character, 
thathe would make some very sharp objections. To 
the surprise of every one, he was delighted with the 
little creature, and forthwith constituted himself 
father, mother, and friend to it. He will lie ona 
chair for hours with the kitten asleep in his fond, 
protecting arms. 

One day the latter, through 
dietary laws, had a fit. Sir Thomas shared in the 
general excitement, and was observed to treat the 
invalid with more than usual tenderness afterward, 
That night, instead of permitting his pet to lodge in 
the yard with him, as was their custom, Sir Thomas 
conducted it to the cellar, there snuggling it for re- 
cosy cornell 


non-observance of 


pose in ,us much as to say, * You have 
k, dear, and must not expose yourself.” He 
then betook himselfto his nightly quarters without. 
Which facts are as literal as any that were ever 
sworn to. 


been sl 


SCARCITY OF GAME. 
City Sportsman —** Have you seen anything 
worth shooting at around here?” 
Farmer — ‘* Well, no; not till you came.” — 
| Somerville Journal. 


I 


Our Dumb Animals. 


THE ATLANTIC OCEAN BED. 

On this subject a correspondent of ‘* Public Opin- 
ion” (London) recalls the results of several sound- 
ings made at various times. “In 1853 Lieutenant 
Brookes sounded between Newfoundland and the 
Azores, and brought up some of the deep-sea mud 
by the aid of a special sounding apparatus, and 
microscopists found this mud to be composed al- 
most entirely of Globigerine, and very similar to 
those occurring in the chalk. 

“Again, when the enterprise of laying a cable be- 
tween Ireland and the United States was first under- 
taken, it became a matter of immense importance 
to know, not only the depth of the sea through the 
whole line along which the cable was to be laid, but 
the exact nature of the bottom, to guard against the 
chances of cutting and fraying the strands of that 
costly rope. The ocean, for the whole length along 
which the cable was to be laid, was sounded, and 
specimens brought up from the bottom and ex- 
amined. 

“As a result of these operations, we know the con- 
tours and the nature of the surface soil covered by 
the North Atlantic for a distance of seventeen hun- 
dred miles from east to west as well as we know any 
part of the dry land. It is a prodigious plain, one 
of the widest and most even plains in the world — 
avery fortunate thing for the cable. 

“If the sea were drained off, a wagon might be 
driven all the way from Valentia, on the west coast 
of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and ex- 
cept upon one sharp incline, about two hundred 
miles from Valentia, it would not even be necessary 
to put the skid on, so gentle are the ascents and de- 
scents along that long route. 

“From Valentia the road would run down hill for 
two hundred miles. Then would come the central 
plain, one thousand miles or so wide, the inequalt- 
ties of surface of which would hardly be percepti- 
ble, although the depth varies from 10,000 feet to 
15,000 feet, and there are places in which Mont Blane 
might be sunk without showing its peak above 
water. 

“Beyond this the ascent on the American side 
commences, and gradually rises to the Newfound- 
land shore. Almost the whole of the bottom of the 
central plain, which extends many hundreds of 
miles north and south, is covered by a fine mud, 
which, when brought to the surface, dries into a 
grayish-white, friable powder, very much like soft, 
grayish chalk, and, examined chemically, it is com- 
posed almost wholly of carbonate of lime.—Golden 
Days. 

- _ 
A STORY ABOUT VENICE. 

Let me tell you a story about the pigeons of Ven- 
ice. If you were there you could see, at two o'clock 
every afternoon, flocks and flocks of pigeons lighting 
on the pavement near the great church of St. Mark’s. 
No one ever thinks of disturbing them; no boy or 
girlin Venice would dare to throw a stone at them. 
But the people, young and old, like to go at that 
hour to see the tame, beautiful birds. 

What do they comefor? Tobe fed. A great many 
years ago, in the early days of Venice, the people 
used to keep what they called movable stores in the 
great square. They were something like the fruit 


stands at our corners, only they were dotted about | 


in the square, and a large umbrella was spread over 
each. One man had four of these and was quite rich. 
Ile was a good, kind-hearted man, and liked to have 
the pigeons come down from their cotes away up in 
the high buildings and pick up the crumbs around 
his stores. The magistrates, seeing him so inter 
ested in the birds, allowed him a sum of money to 
buy food for them, and he was to feed them every 
day at a certain hour. 

Why this was done we do not know, unless it was 
for the pleasure of having the birds around. For 
Venice is a strange city, built on a great many little 
islands; the streets are all water, and the people go 
about in boats. They never ride, and there are many 
persons there who never saw a horse or even a cow. 
They have a few dogs, and the government are so 
kind that they have water carried every morning to 
fill the vessels all over the city where the dogs may 
drink. Perhaps it was this same kindness that led 
them to provide for the pigeons. 

After awhile there was a change in the govern. 
ment and the birds were neglected. But they still 
had afriend. A kind woman, who lived near the 
great church, began to miss the birds. Her name 
was Signora Polcastro. She made up her mind that 
if there was no one else to feed them she would. 
She did this as long as she lived, and when she died 
it was found that she had left money enough in her 
will to feed the pigeons always. 

So now, strangers who go to Venice can go out in 
the square any day at two o’clock and see the 
pigeons fed. They come by hundreds, and seem to 
enjoy their food and company very much. 

All my little readers, Iam sure, would like to go to 
See them; and would want to help feed them, too.— 
M. S., in “ The Angelus.” 

— 

A man is either a fool or a knave who buys 

without the means to pay. 


don’t like your 
milk,” said the mis- 
tress of the house. 
“It’s dreadfully thin, 
and there's no cream 
onit.” “Arfter you've 
lived in the city a 
while, mum,” said the 
milkman,  encourag- 
ingly, you'll git over | 
them rooral idees 0° 


yourn.” — Chicago | 
Tribune. 
| 

| 

First Begqgar—| 


‘* Where did you get 


that fine overcoat?” 

Second Beggar—*In 
the big house at the 
corner.” 

First Beggar — 
went there only this 
morning shivering 
with cold and they 
wouldn't give me a 
rag.” 

Second Beqgar—** I 
didnt ask for clothes 
for myself. I told ’em 
it was fer the poor 
heathen in Africa.” | 

KEEPING HIM BUSY. 

In the spring of 1888 a pair of red foxes took up 
their home on a Dakota farm. They dug several 
holes on a knoll in a wheat field, and soon after four 
“kits,” or young foxes, arrived. Every day, while 
harrowing and sowing wheatin the fleld, says the 
farmer, I saw the two old foxes lying on the little 
mound in front of their home. The kitsrolled about 
in the sun, played with the bushy tails of their 
parents and enjoyed themselves apparently as much 
as a group of kittens. 

One morning a neighbor came to work in a field 
adjoining, bringing with him a dog, and the dog, 
with all the curiosity of his kind, soon began the in. 
vestigation of both farms. 

Ile was still a long distance from the fox-den when 


I heard a sharp, warning bark and saw the kits dis- | 


appear. As 1 looked, the mother-fox lay on the 
mound, her ears erect, her nose on the ground, all 
attention. The father of the family, with his big tail 
swinging in the wind, trotted toward the dog. 

Can he intend to attack him’ I wondered. I had 
never heard of such a thing, and the dog, though not 
n large one, was still larger than the fox. But rey- 
nard knew his business better than I. He approached 
the intruder until the dog saw him, when both 
stopped for an instant, and then the dog gave chase. 
The fox, with a bark of defiance, turned and ran in 
a direction away from his home. 

At first the dog seemed to gain rapidly upon the 


disappeared in the prairie-grass and concluded that 
the fox was able to keep out of the other’s way. 
In about an hour the dog returned from a fruitless 


master. Then he began prowling around again. 

All this time the mother fox had remained on the 
mound, a picture of quiet vigilance; but now, as the 
dog again ventured near she rose and trotted toward 
him, and the dog was soon chasing her over the 
prairie. Hardly had they disappeared when the 
male trotted back from some hiding place and took 
the position vacated by his mate. The dog returned, 
after a time, unsuccessful as before. 

During the day he was again and again tempted to 
a chase, first by the male and then by the female, 
and while the one kept him busy, the other watched 
over the young, who did not show themselves after 
the first sight of the dog. 

It is hard to say which we admired most: the 
bravery of the pairin challenging the dog to a race 
that would have proved fatal had he caught them, 


. their ingenuity in taking turns so that each might 


OUR FOUNTAIN IN CUSTOM TOUSE SQUARE, ERECTED 
IN MEMORY OF DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


be fresh when chased, their skill in leading him 
away from their young, or their cleverness in throw- 
ing him off their track when far enough away.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


ON THE HOME-STRETCH. 

Many experiments have been made to test 
the speed of carrier pigeons. The results are 
often wonderful, but we are better able to 
appreciate the power of the bird when it is 
racing against a rapid train of cars than when 
it is racing against time. Such a race from 
Dover to London has been described in an 
English paper. 

The race took place between the Continental 
mail express train and a carrier pigeon, con- 
veying an urgent document for the French 
police. 

The rails, carriages and engine of the express 
train were, as might be expected, of the best 


| possible construction for power and speed. 


| voyageur,” 
| carriage window by a French official as the 
train left the Admiralty Pier, the wind being 


The pigeon, which was known as a ‘Belgian 
was tossed through the railway- 


west, and the atmosphere hazy. 
The train had made more than a mile before 


| the poor bird decided which direction to take. 
fox, but I watched them for nearly a mile before they | 


It cireled up in the air, rising all the time in 
wider rings, while the train, which made no 
stop, was speeding along at the rate of sixty 


; | miles an hour, and the railway officials were 
chase, and for a time he contentedly followed his | "7 


ready to lay any odds on their train. 

But the race was not to the strong, for a 
telegram announced the arrival of the bird 
twenty minutes before the train was heard of! 

- 

Dr. Cuyler tells the story of a little boy, the 
son of good Presbyterian parents, who was 
asked the question in the catechism, ‘* What is 
the chief end of man?” and he answered it: 
‘*Man’s chief end is to glorify God and annoy 
Him forever.” ** There are too many men,” 
says Dr. Cuyler, ‘‘ who act as if that were 
their chief end.” 

When a man persists in drinking like a fish he 
shouldn’t complain if he finds his reputation grow- 
ing scaly. 
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HABITS OF THE SEAL. 
(From Washington Evening Star.) 
MR. COUDERT’S INTERESTING ARGUMENT 
BEFORE THE BERING SEA TRIBUNAL. 

Paris, May 5.—Mr. F. R. Coudert, of counsel 
for the United States, continued his argument 
before the Bering sea tribunal of arbitration 
to-day. 

Mr. Coudert read from the American case to 
show the habits of the seals; 
seal was killed her pup must inevitably perish by 
starvation, as the seal mothers would nurse only 
their own pups. The portion of the American 
case read by Mr. Coudert also showed that 
necessarily, after a few days of nursing her 
pup, the cow is compelled to seek food in order 
to provide sufficient nourishment for her off- 
spring: that she leaves the pup on the rookery 
and goes into the 
ening as the pup gets older. The portion read 
also showed that fish were very scarce in the 
waters adjoining the rookeries, and this necessi- 
tated the cow going many miles in search of 
her food, and that they undoubtedly go from 
100 to 200 miles from the rookeries on these 
feeding excursions, a fact borne out by the 
testimony of many experienced sealers. 

Mr. Coudert went on to say that since the 
nursing mothers travelled this distance seaward 
to seek food, returning after obtaining the food, 
it was difficult to speak patiently of the British 
proposal that a twenty-mile limit would be 
sufficient for the protection of the female seals. 

Mr. Coudert next read and discussed that 
portion of the American case relating to the 
methods employed in taking the seals at the 
Pribyloff Islands and the 1 esults of these prac- 
tices upon the herd. 

He read to the effect that a herd of seals is as 
eapable of being driven, separated, and counted 
asa herd of cattle on the plains ; in fact, so 
much resembling these latter iu the timidity of 
the females and the ferocity of the males, that, 
according to the evidence of one witness, ** the y 
are as controllable and amenable to good man- 
agement upon the islands as sheep and cattle, 
and that this power of domestication has made 
it possible to discriminate most carefully be- 
tween the classes of seals killed, and to enforce 
rules and regulations for the general m: inage- 
ment of the herd. 


HER YOUNG WERE SAVED. 


A herd of five thousand beeves were toiling 
ane the lonely trail from New Mexico to Kan- 
s, leaving behind them across the grassy plains 
ma valleys , a swarth as bare as if it had been 
swept by the fiery breath of a simoon. 

Suddenly the leader of the herd, a huge steer, 
started back in terror, gave vent to a snort of 
warning, and moving to the right passed on. 
Those immediately in his rear turned to right 
or left, and their example was followed by each 
long-horned pilgrim as he reached the dreaded 
spot. 

When the entire herd had passed, a wide, 
trampled track lay behind, but near the middle 
of this dusty space stood a luxuriant island of 
grass three feet in diameter. 

A herdsman rode up to the spot and dis- 
mounted, expecting to find a rattlesnake, a 
creature of which cattle as well as horses have 
an instinetive and well-founded dread. Instead 
of a serpent, however, the grass tuft contained 


only a harmless killdee plover, covering her 
nest, while her wings were kept in constant 


and violent motion. Seen indistinctly through 
the grass, she had evidently been mistaken by 
the steer for a rattlesnake. , 

She did not take flight, even at the cowboy, 
but valiantly pecked at his boot as he gently 
pushed her to one side to find that the nest 
contained four untledged kildees 


** Ma,” said a newspaper man’s son, ** I know 
why editors call themselves * we.’ ** Why?” 


‘* So's the man that doesn’t like the article will 
for him tc 


think there are too many people 
tackle.”* — Washington Star. 


that if a mother | 


sea, these excursions length- | 


THE ADIRONDACKS AND SHOOTING 
DEER IN SUMMER. 


It wasa delightful evening of May, 1870. I had been 
to listen to an able discourse on the probable im- 
mortality of human and animal life. The faithful 
dog, the patient and long-suffering horse, and shy, 
wild animals, were ably and interestingly discussed. 
I returned home, and, as my wife was away on a 
visit and I was alone, I called my faithful hunting 
dog into the house with me. Retiring to rest, I fell 
into a fitful slumber, when I distinctly heard my 
name called. Rising up, | saw a mist-like form with 
beautiful expressive eyes, and a sweet, quiet voice 
said, “Come with me.” An irresistible power 
seemed to control me, and we passed up into mid- 
air, above my dwelling, when, with a seemingly 
familiar voice, my companion asked me if I would 
like to visit the Adirondacks. ‘O yes,” said I, and 
twining its transparent drapery about me, we flew 
along rapidly. The soft, warm air fanned my 
cheeks, crickets were chirping, and the katydids 
were having their disputes. I was both startled and 
delighted as we floated along over towns and cities, 
and I looked down upon them. At one point, hear- 
ing strains of music, I asked my companion where 
we were. ‘“ Listen,” she said; “this is Saratoga.” 
Lingering but a moment, we sped away again. 
Woods, bushes, and mountains seemed all in quiet 
repose. The moon rose bright and silvery, seem- 
ingly nearerthan ever before. Up, up, and away we 
rose. As we passed over a mountain I heard a dismal 
how] of a wolf; then again we passed overaclearing, 
a marsh, and a small lake. The hoot of an owl rang 
out in apparent mockery as we passed over a forest; 
again we lifted up over a mountain, then lowered 
our flight over a lake, where all was quiet. A small 
Nock of ducks, a mother with her brood, were 
seemingly all asleep, and there stood a deer knee | 
deep in the water, slender and alert, apparently 
alarmed, turning his head from side to side. 

As we passed along I recognized the lake and the 
very place where, a year before, I shot by torch- 
light at a very large doe, wounding her so severely 
she was justable to get away out of ‘the water and up 
into the woods. AsIl spoke to my companion she 
seemed to sigh, while a shudder passed through her 
frame. Slowly we turned from the lake, and, pass- 
ing up the side, we came toa beautiful glade, and 
descending here alighted where the tall woody grass 
and ferns formed a natural bower. Looking around 
I saw before me two little fawns, emaciated and 
starving. Their unkempt faces showed the want 
of the toilet of their mother’s tongue. Their little 
weeping eyes were glassy and death-stricken. 1 
could only just hear a plaintive whispering bleat of 
the little dying infant deer. And us I stood there, 
one leaning forward fell prone upon the grass, 
dead. The other settled down upon its little knees 
and closed its eyes in death. Near them lay the 


festering form of their dead mother. Turning 
away from the cruel, sickening sight, I spoke to my 
companion. She sighingly said, ‘It isthe deer you 


shot at on the lake. Ah!” said she, “ The Angel 
of Mercy passeth by on the other side and has no tears to 
shed when the cruel man dies.” Heartsick I asked to 
return home, and as we neared my house | asked 
my companion who she was. She replied, “7 am 
the spirit of that deer you shot at, the mother of those 
dead fawns.”’ C. F. WILLIs. | 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 

A newsboy took the Sixth Avenue elevated rail- 
road cars at Park Place, New York, at noon on 
Thanksgiving day, and sliding into one of the cross- 
seatsfellasleep. At Grand Street two young women 
got on and took seats opposite to the lad. His feet 
were bare and his hat had fallen off. Presently one 
young girl leaned over and placed her muff under 
the little fellow's dirty cheek. An old gentleman 
smiled at the act, and, without saying anything, held 
out a quarter with anod toward the boy. The girl 
hesitated a moment and then reached for it. The 
next man as silently offered a dime, a woman across 
the aisle held out some pennies, and, before she 
knew it, the girl, with flaming cheeks, had taken 
money from every passenger in that end of the car. 
She quietly slipped the amount into tne sleeping 
lad’s pocket, removed ber muff gently from under 
his head without rousing him, and got off at Twenty- 
third Street, including all the passengers in a pretty 
little inclination of the head that seemed full of 
thanks. 


A SOCIAL VISION. 


There comes to our table, under the above 
title, an interesting novel by Charles H. Daniel, 
and published by the Miller Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, from which we take pleasure in 
giving our readers the following extract :— 

‘*The bishop often spoke to the young of the 
duty of being kind to animals. He maintained 
that in making a child really thoughtful and kind 
at heart the hardness and cruelties of the man in 
his relations with his fellow-man would pass away. 
He believed that if the principles of the Society for | 


fossils 


oughly instilled and carried out to their logical 
conclusions, the refined cruelties of otherwise 
decent men would disappear. 

* Teach a boy not to starve or torment a rat 
in a trap, or work a horse without food, or 
stone a dog just for fun, and he will see the 
force of it; and there can even be aroused an 
indignation when such things are done. When 
this has been accomplished, and kindness has 
really become a principle, then carry the mat- 
ter a step farther, and ask the boy not to be 
unkind to any sort of animal, not even to his 
fellow-man. Tell him that it is wrong to cage 
aman, that is, take advantage of some unfor- 
tunate situation in which he may be placed, 
and starve or torment him; tell him that it is 
wrong to work a man without proper food or 
housing: tell him it is cruel to break hearts or 
draw blood by cunning ways of trade and 
orderly proceedings in law courts. Make the 
boy really kind at heart, so that it becomes a 
principle — an enthusiasm, and it will become 
effective, not only in his treatment of dumb 
creatures, but he will begin to treat humanely 
his fellow-nan. He once made the startling 
statement that if the teachings of the society 
were thoroughly instilled for two generations it 
would turn the lair courts into museums, and we 
would go to them as we would visit a medieval tor- 
ture chamber or some room Jilled with geological 
we mould have no other use for them. 
William agreed with him and said they must 
act. So one day he bought an armful of the 
book ‘Black Beauty” and stationed himself 
outside the door of the Law Department of the 
University and waited for the dismissal of the 
class and gave « copy to each student.” 


’ 


CHOLERA AND ONIONS. 

During the last epidemic of cholera in England it 
puzzled the sanitary inspectors of a Northern town 
to understand why the inhabitants of one cottage in 
a certain row were not affected by the dise: ise 
which was raging among their neighbors. Finally 
it became noticed thata net of onions was suspended 
in the fortunate house, and on examination these 
were all found to be diseased. 

It is also related that during a former outbreak of 
infectious fever in Semers Town and St. Giles, the 
French priests, who constantly used garlic in all 
their dishes, visited the worst cases in the dirtiest 
hovels with impunity, while the English clergy, who 
were also engaged, but who did not eat onions in 
like fashion, caught the infection in many instances, 
and fell victims to the disease. Raw onions contain 
an acrid volatile oil, sulphur, phosphorus, alkaline, 
earthy salts, starch, and free, uncrystallized sugar. 
The fresh juice is colorless, but by exposure to “the 
air becomes red. 

— 
[For Our Dumb Animals.]} 
FIERCE SIR THOMAS. 

My next-door neighbor has a cat, Thomas; I call 
him Sir Thomas; he deserves to be knighted for his 
virtues. But Sir Thomas isa determined monarch 
in his own yard; the feline that enters there, on any 
pretext, cannot retreat too rapidly for self preserva- 
tion. A short time ago a kitten was adopted into 
the family, and carefully guarded at first, it being 
presumed, from the cat’s well-known character, 
that he would make some very sharp objections. To 
the surprise of every one, he was delighted with the 
little creature, and forthwith constituted himself 
father, mother, and friend to it. He will lie ona 
ebair for hours with the kitten asleep in his fond, 
protecting arms. 

One day the latter, through 
dietary laws, had a fit. Sir Thomas shared in the 
general excitement, and was observed to treat the 
invalid with more than usual tenderness afterward. 
That night, instead of permitting his pet to lodge in 
the yard with him, as was their custom, Sir Thomas 
conducted it to the cellar, there snuggling it for re- 
pose in a cosy corner, as much as to say, * You have 
and must not expose yourself.” He 
then betook himselfto his nightly quarters without. 
Which facts are as literal as any that were ever 
sworn to. L.S.G 


non-observance of 


been sick, dear, 


SCARCITY OF GAME. 
City Sportsman —** Have you seen anything 
worth shooting at around here?” 
Farmer —‘* Well, no; not till you came.” — 


| the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals were thor- | Somerville Journal. 
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THE ATLANTIC OCEAN BED. 

On this subject a correspondent of “ Public Opin- 
ion” (London) recalls the results of several sound- 
ings made at various times. ‘In 1853 Lieutenant 
Brookes sounded between Newfoundland and the 
Azores, and brought up some of the deep-sea mud 
by the aid of a special sounding apparatus, and 
microscopists found this mud to be composed al- 
most entirely of Globigeriniwe, and very similar to 
those occurring in the chalk. 

“Again, when the enterprise of laying a cable be- 
tween Ireland and the United States was first under- 
taken, it became a matter of immense importance 
to know, not only the depth of the sea through the 
whole line along which the cable was to be laid, but 
the exact nature of the bottom, to guard against the 


chances of cutting and fraying the strands of that | 


costly rope. The ocean, for the whole length along 
which the cable was to be laid, was sounded, and 


specimens brought up from the bottom and ex- | 


amined. 

“Asa result of these operations, we know the con- 
tours and the nature of the surface soil covered by 
the North Atlantic for a distance of seventeen hun- 
dred miles from east to west as well as we know any 
part of the dry land. It is a prodigious plain, one 
of the widest and most even plains in the world — 
avery fortunate thing for the cable. 

3x if the sea were drained off, a wagon might be 
driven all the way from Valentia, on the west coast 
of Ireland, to Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and ex- 
cept upon one sharp incline, about two hundred 
miles from Valentia, it would not even be necessary 
to put the skid on, so gentle are the ascents and de- 
scents along that long route. 

“From Valentia the road would run down hill for 
two hundred miles. Then would come the central 
plain, one thousand miles or so wide, the inequalt- 
ties of surface of which would hardly be percepti- 
ble, although the depth varies from 10,000 feet to 
15,000 feet, and there are places in which Mont Blane 
might be sunk without showing its peak above 
water. 

“Beyond this the ascent on the American side 
commences, and gradually rises to the Newfound- 
land shore. Almost the whole of the bottom of the 
central plain, which extends many hundreds of 
miles north and south, is covered by a fine mud, 
which, when brought to the surface, dries into a 
grayish-white, friable powder, very much like soft, 
grayish chalk, and, examined chemically, it is com- 
posed almost wholly of carbonate of lime.—Golden 
Days. 

A STORY ABOUT VENICE. 

Let me tell you a story about the pigeons of Ven- 
ice. If you were there you could see, at two o'clock 
every afternoon, flocks and flocks of pigeons lighting 
on the pavement near the great church of St. Mark’s. 
No one ever thinks of disturbing them; no boy or 
girlin Venice would dare to throw a stone at them. 
But the people, young and old, like to go at that 
hour to see the tame, beautiful birds. 

What do they come for? Tobe fed. A great many 
years ago, in the early days of Venice, the people 
used to keep what they called movable stores in the 
great square. They were something like the fruit 


stands at our corners, only they were dotted about | 


in the square, and a large umbrella was spread over 
each. One man had four of these and was quite rich. 
Ile was a good, kind-hearted man, and liked to have 
the pigeons come down from their cotes away up in 
the high buildings and pick up the crumbs around 
his stores. The magistrates, seeing him so inter 
ested in the birds, allowed him a sum of money to 
buy food for them, and he was to feed them every 
day at a certain hour. 

Why this was done we do not know, unless it was 
for the pleasure of having the birds around. For 
Venice is a strange city, built on a great many little 
islands; the streets are all water, and the people go 
about in boats. They never ride, and there are many 
persons there who never saw a horse or even a cow. 
They have a few dogs, and the government are so 
kind that they have water carried every morning to 
fill the vessels all over the city where the dogs may 
drink. Perhaps it was this same kindness that led 
them to provide for the pigeons. 

After awhile there was a change in the govern- 
ment and the birds were neglected. But they still 
had afriend. A kind woman, who lived near the 
great church, began to miss the birds. Her name 
was Signora Polcastro. She made up her mind that 
if there was no one else to feed them she would. 
She did this as long as she lived, and when she died 
it was found that she had left money enough in her 
will to feed the pigeons always. 

So now, strangers who go to Venice can go out in 
the square any day at two o'clock and see the 
pigeons fed. They come by hundreds, and seem to 
enjoy their food and company very much. 

All my little readers, Iam sure, would like to go to 
see them; and would want to help feed them, too.— 
M. S., in “ The Angelus.” 


A man is either a fool or a knaye who buys 
without the means to pay. 


don’t like your 
milk,” said the mis- 
tress of the house. 
“It’s dreadfully thin, 
and there’s no cream 
onit.” ‘Arfter you've 
lived in the city a) 
while, mum,” saidthe F 
milkman,  eneourag- 
ingly, you'll git over | | 
them rooral 
yourn.” — Chicago 
Tribune. 


idees 0° 


First Beqgar— 
‘* Where did you get) 


that fine overcoat?” | 
Second Beggar—* In | 
the big house at the 
corner.” 
First Beggar 1} 
went there only this 
morning shivering 
with cold and they 
wouldn't give me a 
rag.” | 
Second Beqyar—** I 
didn't ask for clothes 
for myself. I told ’em 
it was fer the poor 
heathen in Africa.” 


KEEPING TLIM BUSY. 

In the spring of 1888 a pair of red foxes took up 
their home on a Dakota farm. They dug several 
holes on a knoll in a wheat field, and soon after four 
“kits,” or young foxes, arrived. Every day, while 
harrowing and sowing wheatin the field, says the 
farmer, I saw the two old foxes lying on the little 
mound in front of their home. The kitsrolled about 
in the sun, played with the bushy tails of their 
parents and enjoyed themselves apparently as much 
as a group of kittens. 


OUR FOUNTAIN IN CUSTOM HOUSE 
IN MEMORY OF DOROTHEA L. DIX. 


One morning a neighbor came to work in a field | 
adjoining, bringing with him a dog, and the dog, | 
with all the curiosity of his kind, soon began the in. | 


vestigation of both farms. 
He was still a long distance from the fox-den when 


| heard a sharp, warning bark and saw the kits dis- 


appear. 
mound, her ears erect, her nose on the ground, all 
attention. The father of the family, with his big tail 
swinging in the wind, trotted toward the dog. 


Can he intend to attack him’ I wondered. I had 


As 1 looked, the mother-fox lay on the | 


never heard of such a thing, and the dog, though not | 


n large one, was still larger than the fox. But rey- 
nard knew his business better than I. He approached 
the intruder until the dog saw him, when both 
stopped for an instant, and then the dog gave chase. 
The fox, with a bark of defiance, turned and ran in 
a direction away from his home. 

At first the dog seemed to gain rapidly upon the 
fox, but I watched them for nearly a mile before they 
disappeared in the prairie-grass and concluded that 
the fox was able to keep out of the other’s way. 

In about an hour the dog returned from a fruitless 
chase, and for a time he contentedly followed his 
master. Then he began prowling around again. 

All this time the mother.fox had remained on the 
mound, a picture of quiet vigilance; but now, as the 


| dog again ventured near she rose and trotted toward 


him, and the dog was soon chasing her over the 
prairie. 
male trotted back from some hiding place and took 


after a time, unsuccessful as before. 

During the day he was again and again tempted to 
a chase, first by the male and then by the female, 
and while the one kept him busy, the other watched 
over the young, who did not show themselves after 
the first sight of the dog. 

It is hard to say which we admired most: the 
bravery of the pair in challenging the dog toa race 
that would have proved fatal had he caught them, 


their ingenuity in taking turns so that each might 
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be fresh when chased, their skill in leading him 
away from their young, or their cleverness in throw- 
ing him off their track when far enough away.— 
Youth’s Companion. 


ON THE HOME-STRETCH, 

Many experiments have been made to test 
the speed of carrier pigeons. The results are 
often wonderful, but we are better able to 
appreciate the power of the bird when it is 
racing against a rapid train of ears than when 
it is racing against time. Such a race from 
Dover to London has been described in an 
English paper. 

The race took place between the Continental 
mail express train and a carrier pigeon, con- 
veying an urgent document for the French 
police. 

The rails, carriages and engine of the express 
train were, as might be expected, of the best 
possible construction for power and speed. 

The pigeon, which was known as a ‘Belgian 
voyageur,” was tossed through the railway- 
carriage window by a Freneh oflicial as the 
train left the Admiralty Pier, the wind being 
west, and the atmosphere hazy. 

The train had made more than a mile before 
the poor bird decided which direction to take. 
It circled up in the air, rising all the time in 
wider rings, while the train, which made no 


| stop, was speeding along at the rate of sixty 
| miles an hour, and the railway officials were 


Hardly had they disappeared when the | 


ready to lay any odds on their train. 

But the race was not to the strong, for a 
telegram announced the arrival of the bird 
twenty minutes before the train was heard of! 


Dr. Cuyler tells the story of a little boy, the 


| son of good Presbyterian parents, who was 
the position vacated by his mate. The dog returned, | 


asked the question in the catechism, ‘* What is 
the chief end of man?” and he answered it: 
**Man’s chief end is to glorify God and annoy 
Him forever.” **'There are too many men,” 
says Dr. Cuyler, ‘‘ who act as if that were 
their chief end.” 


When a man persists in drinking like a fish he 


shouldn't complain if he finds his reputation grow- 
ing scaly. 


Ce GIFTOF DOROTE 
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New Bands of Mercy 


THE 


Loudon, Penn. 
Saptist S. School, 
He Hand Band. 
. Fox. 

1501s Wide ake Band. 
P., A. S. Henderson, 

15919 Busy Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Fox. 

Sunbe un Band, 


Mrs. J. A. 
Vil Try Band. 
P., Lula Taliat 
Hope Band. 


Star Band 


15921 


15923 


Emma Tali: 


Robinson 
crro, 
Brown. 


iferro, 


M. FE. Church 8S. School. 

Excelsior Band, 

Q. A. Jr. 

Mc “Queen, 
LL ily und. 

P., |. Nicholas. 
V ‘iolet Band. 

Mrs. J. B. Jackson, 

15928 Pansy Band. 

P., Carrie L. Tipton. 
15929 Daisy Band. 


?., Miss Bettie 

15930 
Lincoln Band. 

R. Carmi 


Bicknell. 


Baptist Colored S. 


rel, 


15931 Dous glas Band 
Mrs. Siler, 
umb. Presb. S. S. 


Excelsior Band, 


1933 V ‘iolet B 
Mrs. . Jo 

| Rose Band: 
P., Mrs. Addie 

15935 Lily Band. 
P., Mrs. N. H. 

ind, 
M.M 

15937 Band 
H. Gree 


y Band. 
Miss Fanni 
Buttercups Bai 


1593s 


15939 


P., John S. Miz 


rs. 
hnson, 
Blair. 


Greer 


ason, 


Blair 
id. 


15040 Presb. S. School, 
Golden Rule Band. 
*., A. W. Ward. 
15041 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. J. AvGreer 
P., Mrs. Johnston 
1543 ebud Band 
Mrs . Baron, 
144 Helping Hand Band. 
Rey. Tucker. 
Surnes, Ohio, 


Jarnes Band. 
P., Ovid M. R: 
Louisville, 
Louisville Banc 
P., Stella H. St 
Mariposa, Cal. 
Butterfly 
Milw 


1947 


aukee 


range. 


sand, 
Irene Reynold: 
Wis, 


Columbia ind, 


P., Adria L. B 
Amity, Oregon, 
Black Be auty B 
P., Miss Mattie 
Gresham, Oreg 
G. Whittier 
Mrs. Clara 


15040 


15950 
P.. 
15051 
P., Allen Shatt 
15952 


P., Della Mer 
Chattanooga, 1 
Sewing School 
La Crosse, 


15953 


15954 


laisdell, 


Davis. 

on. 

Band. 
Anderson, 


Franklin Band, 


uck, 


Portland, Oregon. 
Clinton Kelly B 


hant, 
enn. 


Band. 


Wallace, 
Wis. 


La Crosse Band. 


15955 Chase City, Va. 
Vic B: ind. 
M. Holt. 
15956 , Wis. 
Berry Band. 
P., Anna L.. Blass. 
15057 Brattleboro, Vt. 
Star’ Band. 
P., E.S. White. 
15958 Grace, Newfoundland, 
Harbor Grace Band, 
P., Rev. E. Macuab. 
15959 Maryville, Tenn. 


Maryville Coll 


Katharine Shepard, 


Excelsior Band. 


P., Rev. S. W. 
15960 Longfellow Ba 
ney. S. 


15061 
P., Rev. E. B. 
15962 
Mev. 


nd 


ils son. 


Goldsmith Band, 


Waller, 


Whittier Band, 
H. A. 


Gott, 


OBJECT OF 
BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


15063 G 


154 
15065 
15067 
15968 
15969 
15970 ¢ 


15971 


15972 
173 


15975 
176 
15077 
15078 
15980 
159s] 


15082 


15083 
15985 
15087 
15089 


15990 


15991 

15992 
15993 
15004 
15905 
15996 
15097 

15908 
15999 
16000 
16001 
16002 
16003 
16004 


16005 


16006 
16007 

16008 
16009 
16010 
i6oll 
16012 
16013 
16014 
16015 
16016 


child 


- T. Angell Rand. 
P., J. HW. M. Sherrill. 
Thoreau Band. 
P., Geo, S. Fisher. 
Band. 
C. Barnes. 
13 sity Band 
Miss le nnie BR, Smith 
Rose Band. 
P., Welen M. 
Violet Band, 
Margaret E 
Pansy Band. 
/ Agnes B. Clemens. 
len Rule Band. 
John L. Wartel. 
riends School, 
Vil Try Band, 
P., Edgar Stinson. 
Helping Hand Band, 
P., Anna B. Stinson. 
Wide Awake Band. 
Emma Browning. 
Normal Inst. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Wim, Garner. 
Never Fail Band. 
P. A. Wallace. 
Lincoln Band, 
W. Valentine, 
Douglas Band. 
P., Emma Valentine. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., |. A. Davis. 
Ilope Band. 
P., Chas, Boyd. 
Star Band. 
P., Charles Shater. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Wm. Kennedy. 
Friends S. School, 
Gok Rule Band. 
Levering 
Hope and, 
P., Wm. Coning. 
Sunbe um Band. 
?., Mrs. Tenor, 
w illing Workers Band. 
Mrs. Sarah Stanley. 
Vii Try 
P., Mrs. E. A. Huddleston, 
Ne ver F ai 3B and, 
P., Mrs. Emma Newby. 
Helping Hand Band, 
P., Anna Stinson. 


Lord, 


. Henry. 


Wide Awake Band. 
P., Miss Ella Levering. 
Presb. S. S. 


Lily Band. 

P., Stella Eakin. 

Rose Band, 

P., Miss Cunningham. 


Tulip Band. 


Charles Marston. 
Violet Band, 

Mary Caldwell. 
Forget-me-not Band. 
,, Sarah S. Smith. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., RLS. Kitheart, 

E lsior Band, 


. J. Miles. 
I ii Band, 
P., J. HW. Webb. 


Busy Work: rs Band. 


P., M. Sherretl, 
Never Band. 
P., Mrs. E, Wilson.} 


He Iping Hand Band. 
Fisher. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., R. M. Magill. 
Sunshine Band, 

P., Mrs. Brown. 
Sunbeam Band. 

P., Mrs. Lamar. 
Pansy Band. 

»., Miss Jennie Walker. 
M. E. Church 8S, School. 
Excelsior Band, 

P., W.C. Chumlea, 
Golde n Rule Band. 
J.C. Wright. 

ii Band. 

P., VOW. Cornell. 

Never Fail Band. 

P., J. A. Goddard, 

Willing Workers Band. 
W. E. Parham. 

He Iping Hand Band. 

P., |. D. Moore, 

Hope Band. 

P., Mrs. Fulton, 

Star Band, 

P., Mrs, Andrews. 

Sunshine Band. 

P., Mrs. Bittle. 

Sunbeam Bi und, 

Parham. 

Aw: ake Band, 
Cannell. 
Workers Band, 
P., |. W. Goddard. 

A. M. E. Church $8. School. 
Washington Band. 
P.,C. Gamble. 


| 16041 


16049 


| 16052 


16059 


older 


| 16018 Lincoln Band. 

P., Geo, Valentine, 
Douglas Band. 

P., Thos, Lillard. 
Whittier Band. 

P., Stephen Richard, 


16019 


16020 


16Q21 Rose Band. 
Mrs. Henderson, 
16022 Pansy Band. 


P., Miss Valentine. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Miss Porter. 
Mayflower Band. 
P., Miss Debose. 
Golden Rule Band. 
Alex. Hanum. 
Pres. 
Golden Rule Band, 
P., Allen Garner, 


16023 
16024 
16025 


16026 


16027 Vil Try Band. 
P., O. C. Wallace. 
16028 Star Band, 


P., Lula Fagg. 
Hope Band 

P., Kittie B. Trusty 
Sunbeam Band. 
P., Wm, Ewing. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Anna Hanam, 
Neodesha, Kan. 
Sand. 

Mrs. AJ H 
Nowata, Ind. 
Peace Band, 
P., Miss Jessic 
Payne, Ohio, 
Desciple Band. 
P., Mr. H. Underwood. 
Foxboro, Mass. 
Columbian Band. 

P., Miss Ada Hayes 
Washingtonville, N.Y. 


layy’s Clove Band 


16029 
16030 
16031 
16032 


Johnson 


160383 Per, 


Keeler, 
16084 


16035 


16036 


Annie S. Moffatt. 
16037 Ww. Chenango, 
Gulf S, S. Band. 


P., Mrs. HW. K. Garrett 
Poland, N.Y. 
Band. 

?., Jessie Peterson, 
rrovidence, 
No. 1 Band, 
F., A. Reming 
Good Hart, Mich, 
Good Hart Band, 
P., Mrs. S. J. Demmon 
Montreal, Canada. 
Victoria Band. 

P., Miss L. Derick. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Girls’ High School 
Excelsior Band. 

P.. W.T. White. 
Golden Rule Band. 

Miss Stoltztus. 
Longtellow Band. 

P., Miss McAdoo, 
Lily Band. 

P., Miss Haves. 
Rose Band. 

P., Miss Woodward. 
Tulip Band. 

P., Miss Lynn. 
Violet Band. 

P.. Miss McClanahan 
Mi ay flower Band 

Miss Jour olman. 

Butters ups Band 
Miss Lillard. 
Mi ignolia Band. 
P., Miss Tueley. 
Ve na Band, 

., Mrs. Belle Smith, 
Snowball Band. 
P., Miss C. McAdoo, 
Pansy Sand. 

Miss Lizzie ’ 
Daisy Band 
P., Miss C 
Sunbe: un Band 

Miss Johns ton. 
House School, 
Rose Band. 

P., J. A. Andes, 

Lily Band. 

P., Mamie B. Forest, 
Violet Band. 

Alice Carter. 

Pansy Band, 
P., Maggie Bridges, 
Daisy Band, 
P., Mrs. E. A. Reed. 
Park St. School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary Odell. 

il Try Band, 


16038 


16039 


ston 
16040 


16042 


160435 
16044 
16045 
16046 
16047 
16048 


16050 


16051 


16053 
16054 
Turner. 
16055 
1056 


16057 


1G058 


16060 


16061 


16063 


Winnie Sichtenwanger. 


16064 Never Fail Band, 
» Lucile Roberts. 
16065, airvic w School, 
HW. Hannum. 
Never Fail Band, 
P., Henry Forrest. 
Busy Workers Band. 
Mrs. Wassom, 


16066, 


16067 


S. School, Colored, 


person to seize 


| 16069 
| WOTO ¢ 
16072 
16073 
16074 
16075 
16076 
16077 
16078 


16079 


16080 St 


16081 
| 16082 
lust 


16085 


16086 
| 
16090 
woo! 


W092 


16093 
| 16094 
16095 
| 16096 


16097 


16098 
16099 
16100 


16101 


| 
16103 


16104 


1G105 
16106 
16107 


16108 


IG109 


16110 
1611 


16113 


16115 

16116 
| 


| 16118 


| 


make 


Mechanicsy pville Sc 
Washington Band. 


P., J. H. McCallie. 
Longfellow Band. 
» Mrs. M. M. 


Angell B 


mid 


Mrs. Kate C allan Ly. 
Golden Band. 
Mamie K. Helm. 


Hope 
Mary Francisco, 
Star Band. 

P., Tillie Stoltzfus 
Sunbeam Band. 

, Nannie Patton. 
Sunshine Band. 

?., Carrie Patton. 
Helping Hand Band. 
Mrs. Myndorse, 
Lily Band. 

P., Emma Buford, 
Violet Band. 

P., Sallie J}. Mann. 
Pansy Band. 

P., Alice E. Smith. 
Mary’s School 
P , Sister Cicely. 
Rose Band, 

P., Sister — 
Tulip Band. 

P., Sister — 
Pansy Band. 

Sister 
Daisy Band. 

P., Sister 


Hampden Sydney School, 


Pi Try Band. 
P., J. W. Hyden, 
Busy Workers Band, 


P., W. Trotter. 
Never Fail Band. 

ALO. Roehl. 
Awake Band. 
J.C. Webster. 

Hland Band. 
P., R. A. Brown. 
Gok len Rule Band. 
P., V. Ford, 


Ww ing » Workers Band. 
M. Murray. 
School. 
Rose Band. 
P., W.B. Caity. 
Lily Band, 

, J. O. Becker. 
jolet Band. 
P.,58.C. Brown 
Pansy Band. 
P., Stella Smith. 
Daisy Band. 


P., Mattie H. Leak« 
Austin School. 
Washington Band, 


P., J. W. Manning 
Lincoln Band. 

8. 
Dou, al: ts Band 

kK. Smith. 

Whittie Band. 
W. J. Causler, 
Golden Rule Band. 
Charles Causler. 


Wide Aw: 
P., Fage. 
Hand Band, 
Leiper, 
Sushine Band. 

» Mrs. Brooks. 
Sta uw Band. 
P., C. E. Baxter. 


Hope Band. 
Mary Garner, 

W illing Workers Band. 
P., Rosetta Kidd 
Cc h: School, 
Vil Band 
P., S.1.. Dickson. 
Never Fatt Band. 

Nannie E. Causler. 
Providence, R. I, 
Willing Helpers Band. 


P., Lillian A. Potter, 
Oneonta, N.Y. 

United Presb. Church Band. 
Mrs. L. E. Hawk. 
River St. Chapel Band, 
P., Mrs. E. E. Bailey. 
Ciintondale, 
Clintondale Band. 

P., Lulu B. Hall. 

Salem, Mass, 

Salem Peace Band. 

P., Marg aret M. Haskell. 
Diamond Bluff, Wis. 


Di: mond B: und 


B. Gartland. 
Cc ir Lake, Wis. 
Sylvi inia Band, 
» Miss S. E. Dissmore. 


Pha nix City, Ala. 
P., J. B. Hogue 
Buftalo, N.Y. 
No. 16 S. Humane 


So. 


Sidney H. Woodruft. 


Sand, 


GEO. 


| IGL19 


| 
| 


16120 
16121 
W122 
16125 
16124 
16125 
1126 
16127 


16128 


16130 
16132 
16136 
WAST 
16138 


16130 


16140 


1614S 


| 1614 


| 16145 


16146 


16148 


16149 
16150 
16158 
16155 


16158 
16150 
16160 


16162 


16165 
16164 


16165 


16166 


1617 


| 16168 
| 16169 


16150 
16171 


some other human being or 
every opportunity fo say a kind some dumb creature happier. 
word or do a kind act that will | 


T. ANGELL. 
New Castle, Ind. 
Christian S. S. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., R. S. Lynn. 
Band. 

Mary Moore. 


W Workers Band 
A. Booer. 
Never Pail Band, 
?’., Dr. Booer. 
Busy Workers Band. 
Kmond Higdon, 
Ile Iping Iland Band 
P., Sallie Lynn. 
Wide Awake Band, 
P., Lala Oreutt. 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Linda Hinshaw 
Hope Band. 
P., Maud Ellis. 
Star Band, 
P., A. S. Orcutt. 
Sunbeam Band 
P., Mark Davis. 
Lily Band. 
Lizzie Beaty. 
Rose Band. 
P., Carey Waris 
Violet Band. 
?,, Naomi Shively. 
Pansy Band. 
Mrs. A. L. Orcutt. 
Buttercups Band. 
EK. Laywell. 
Band, 
P. Millikan, 
Daley sv Band. 
P., Mary MeConhay 
Iexcelsior Band. 
?., James Hinshaw. 
Forget-me-not Band, 
Meth. Ss 
P., Mikels 
Gol n Rule Band. 
P., W.S. Bedtord, 
Never = ul Band, 
P,, J.C. Livezey. 
WwW idk ye the Band. 
P., Miss Vie. Ogborn. 
Helping Hand Band. 
P., Mrs. C. H. Brown. 
vii Pry Band. 
Beach. 
Willing ‘Workers Band, 
O. |. Gronendy ke, 


Hoy Band. 
P., Nellie Fisher. 
un Band, 
» Hosea 
ons llow Band 
A. Marvey. 
Star Band, 
P., Mrs. Lytle. 
Pansy Band. 
kinma Ranyan, 
Forg retane-not Band, 
P., Mrs. J. A. Harvey. 
Geo, Washington Band. 
P., Mark Water 
Lily Band 
Mrs. J. F 
Ios. Band. 
Mrs. Frank Wayman, 


Sand, 


Callin, 


Whittier Band, 
P.,C.W. Brown. 
Friends S.S. 
Audubon Band. 
?’., Fleming Ratelifl. 
tose Band, 

P., Mattie Wischart. 
Lily Band. 

Laura E. ¢ 
Violet Band. 
Dora Gilbert. 


inter, 


Golden Rule Band. 
P., Mary W. Wilson 
Pansy Band, 

J. Gilbert. 
Excelsior Band. 

P., W. R. Wilson, 


Never Fail Band. 
Dr. J. Redding 
Lutheran S.S. 
Band. 
Kinsey. 
Gok len Rak Band, 
, Benjamin Shirk. 


Never Fail Band. 
P., James Myers. 
Pry Band. 


., Jacob Swingley. 
Hope Band. 
P., Ida Speakman, 
Sunshine Band. 
P., Mollie Burk. 
Wide Awake Band 
P., Mattie Swingley. 
Helping Hand Band, 
P., Mrs. L. HW. Collins 
Presb. S. School, 
Long stello Band. 


P., Meintyre 


| 
| | 
| 
\ 
P., Mrs. I 
| 
| 
— | 


Our Dumb Animals. 


W174 Golde Band. 


Shedd. 
16175 Vil 
P., Mrs. P. M. Gil 


16176 
» Mrs. C 


Cunning hi 


Busy Workers B and, 


He Hand Band. 


16210 
16211 


lier. 


un. 
16213 


Miss Effie Rogers. 


Never Fail Band. 
T. R. Vaughn. 
1179 
P., Fred Coftin, 
Willing Workers I 
P., Lee Livezey. 
Hope Band. 

John Branch, 
Sunbeam Band. 
Mra. T 
Star Band. 
»., Miss Page. 
Bismarck, N. D. 
Bismarck Band. 
P., Mary Bartholor 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
Kau Claire Band. 


16180 
16182 
IG1S3 


?., Mattie Dickson, 
K. i. 
Band. 

Mattie Lit 
¢ ‘columbus, Ga. 


Awake Band. 


16214 
1215 
Sand. 16216 
W217 


1218 


R. Vaughn. 


16219 


new, 
16221 
16222 


ulley. 


Ww Band. 16224 
P., Mr. Shropshire. 
IGISS M: ld, t. 16225 


Marshtield Band. 


16220 


16223 


Helping Hand Band. 
P., Cynthia White. 
Willing Workers Band. 
P., M. Butler, 
Christian S. School, 
Lily Band. 

P., Caroline Fry. 
Violet Band. 

T. J. Owens. 
Tulip Band. 

P., Wright Jeffries. 
Rose Band, 
P., Mrs. Owens. 
Pansy Band. 

Vinton Davis. 
Daisy Band. 
P., Mrs. Jettries. 
Carthage, Ind. 
Friends School, 
Excelsior Band. 

P., Wm. Bundy. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., B. 

Busy Workers Band. 
P., Henry M. Henley. 
Vil Try Band. 

P., W. P. Henley. 
Whittier Band. 
P., Owen Henley. 
Longtellow Band. 

,, Lizzie P. Hill. 
Lily Band. 

P., Carrie Charles. 
Helping Hand Band. 


P., Bennie Berse. 


P., Anna L.. Burnham. 16226 Wide Awake Band, 
161890 Washington, D. C. P., Levi Bintord. 
QSt. Band. 16227 Hope Band. 
Willie F. Armour. P., Abram Small. 
‘Towanda, Pa. 16228 Forget-me-not Band. 
Towanda Band. P., Lizzie Hane. 
etry Lines. 16229 Violet Band. 
1G1YL Waterbury, Conn, P., Eva Johnson, 
Brass City Band. 16230 Rose Band. 
P., Mrs. J. Lines. P., Libbie J. Hill. 
16192 Hillsdale, Wis. 16231 Morning Glory Band. 
Dallas Band. P., Mary B. Henley. 
Mrs. Bessie M.Rovers. 162532 Never Fail 
16193 Masonville, N.Y. P., Jethro Dennis. 
Masonville Band. 16233 Daisy Band. 
P., Mattie Priest. P., Susie Lattimore. 
16194 Providence, R. I. 1234 Meth. S. School. 
Protection Band. Golden Rule Band, 
P., Sarah W. Browning. >, E. T. White. 
16195 Charlottsville, Ind. 16235 Helping Hand Band, 
Meth. S. School, 2, Emma Overman, 
Vil Try Band. 16256 Wide Awake Band, 
P., Isaac J. Hattield. P., Miss Stinger. 
16196 Willing Workers Band. | 16237 Pll Try Band. 
P., Gusta Seamons. P., Mrs. A. Fox. 
WIT Never Bail Band. 16258 Ne ver Fail Band. 
P., Enna Niles. Mrs. E. Charles. 
1S Tope Band. 16250 Ww {ling Workers Band. 
P., Mrs. Wilkinson, P., Mrs. A. White. 
1610 Helping Hand Band. 1240 Sunbe: um Band. 
P., Mrs. Ormston. P., Miss N. Walker. 
16200 Workers Band. W241 Hope Band, 
*, Mrs. Philpot. ?., Joseph Overman, 
IROL Golden Rule Band. | W242 Star Band. 
S. C. Staley. | P., Mrs. Kinder. 
Awake Band, Excelsior Band. 
>, C. M. Niles. | », Amos Gates, 
16203 Lily Band. 16244 Christian S. School, 
P., Flora Lemay. | Washington Band. 
16204 Pansy Band. | P., John Roberts, 
W. S. Lane, 1245 Lincoln Band. 
(205 Daisy Band. | P., P. Weaver. 
P., Lena Lane. W246 Douglas Band. 
16206 Violet Band. | P., Thomas Newsom. 
P., Mollie Rolland. 1GAAT Whittier Band. 
W207 Rose Band. P., John Watkins. 
P., Bell Fort. WAS Rose Band, 
1208 Friends S. School. Minnie MceDuthe. 
Band. | 16249 Pansy Band. 
Maggie Shultz. | P., Nellie Gilchrist. 
16200 Golden Rule Band | 16250 Daisy Band. 


P., edith J. Hunt. 


Cora Weaver. 


AN AMUSING STORY. 


An amusing story comes to us about one of our 


learned 
troubled 


professors 


an emin 


with being absent-minded. 


ent naturalist, 


On the 


niversary of his silver wedding he brought into the °* 
parlor, by mistake, a small wooden box containing 


fifty fleas he had 


recently re 


ceived from Egypt. 


The first guest he shook hands with he dropped the 


box, the cover rolled off, and the fleas escaped. 


professor 


The 


went down on his hands and knees to 


capture them, but they were too quick for him, and 
u good part of the company before the close of the 
evening knew more of the Egyptian flea than they 


wanted to. 


THE 


MONKEY'S 


SCHEME. 


The Monkey said to the Chimpanzee, 
In a monkey’s original way, 
“If we should start a peanut stand, 
Don’t you think we could make it pay? 
“The boys would buy the nuts of you, 
As you sat your stall beside, 
And every boy would divide with me, 
As he passed where I was tied. 
**So you could sell and I could feast, 


And think we 


could make it pay, 


For you could sit and handle the cash, 
And I could eat all day.’ 
—Pittsburg Dispatch. 


but 
an-) 


| 


where she pleased. 


| 
WISE FLORIDA BUZZARDS. 

On the coldest morning of our late disagreeable 
spell of weather, says the Palatka (Fla.) News, the 
fishermen built a large fire on a point projecting 
into the river from East Palatka, and after warming 
themselves went on with their fishing and left the 
fire burning. Returning after a time they were sur- 
prised to see a group of some fifty or sixty buzzards 
standing before the fire, kicking up all sorts of an- 
tics. Notunderstunding such proceedings the boats 
were rowed up pretty close, and the occupants 
watched the birds for some time. It was a very 
cold morning, and the birds would stand with one 
side to the fire until it was warm, and then they 
would deliberately turn around and warm the other 
side. Those onthe outside of the group would get 
so eager to get within the warmth of the fire that 
they frequently crowded the birds on the inside. 


Our Dumb Aninals.} 
AFFECTION OF CATS. 

We are frequently told that cats are not so affec- 
tionate in their nature as dogs are, and that they at- 
tach themselves to places, not persons. This may be 
so generally, but cats will become greatly attached 
to those who treat them well. I had a handsome 
tortoise-shell cat, which was so fond of me that she 
would not be forced off my lounge, when I was con- 
fined there by illness. She would stretch herself at 
my feet, because my dog occupied the place by my 
side, and the two would lie there for hours, never 
quarrelling, unless pussy usurped the dog’s place. In 
that case, he would look in my face and wait until I 
had moved her to my feet. Whenever the cat had 
kittens, she would wait until theireyes were opened, 
and every morning she would bring them one by 
one to my room and lay them at my feet. When 
they were all collected, she would wash and suckle 
them, and then go off to attend to her own business, 
or pleasure, and stay away until she knew that they 
needed her. As this was troublesome, I had them 
carried away at night; this she disapproved of most 
decidedly; but all the same she would be seen, early 
next morning, bringing them back to me to have an 
oversight of them, so that she might be free to go 
I considered it a compliment, 


ier I never fed hergnor felt any particular attach- 


ment to her. This summer I wanted acat, and made 
inquiries for a half-grown male. A lady, hearing 
me ask for one, begged me to take hers, for she was 
about to leave the city, and close the house during 
her absence. This suited me exactly, for I feel that 
itis a wicked, cruel thing for people to leave a cat 
unprovided for, to wander about starving, chased 
by dogs, and boys more cruel than dogs. His mis- 
tress gave him a good character, and we put him in 
a bag: and brought him home one evening, and, as 
advised, we put him in the cellar for the night, after 
coaxing him to drink some milk. Fortwelve days 
that cat stayed in the dark cellar, lying on the dirty, 
black coal, nor would he lie on the bit of carpet laid 
for him on the hard coal. Every day food and drink 
were given him, and no coaxing or petting were 
spared; he would rub against our hands and mew 
piteously, but would start at every sound of foot- 
steps overhead, and fly in terror if any one tried to 
take him out of the dark cellar. The door was left 
open at night so that he might go into the yard, also 
the door of the kitchen. e hoped that he might 


thus get used to the place, and to us, and be satisfied 
with his new home. Such a sight as he was! the | 


coal-dust made his white fur of adark gray color. 
After twelve such days and nights, we felt sure that 
he never would be happy with us, so we went to the 
next door neighbor of his former mistress, and ap- 
pealed to her charity, telling his love of his mistress 
and home, and begged her to feed him until the fam- 
ily returned, which she promised todo, feeling sorry 
for his unhappiness, and respect for his principles. 
So we put him into a bag again and took him to his 
old home, and very sorry we were to give him up, 
for he might have grown to love us. The love even 
of a cat is not to be despised, and that both cats and 
dogs do love those who treat them well is very well 
known to all who try the experiment. 
2 


CONSOLATION. 
In the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt, 
Where the anchors that faith has cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 
Iam quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail, 
I know that right is right, 
That it is not good to lie; 
That love is better than spite 
And a neighbor than a spy; 
I know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 
I know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward shall find; 
That the rulers must obey, 
That the givers shall increase; 
That duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of peace; 
In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear, 
That faith is better than doubt. 
And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
I know that truth and right 
Have the universe on their side; 
And that somewhere beyond the stars 
Is a love that is better than fate. 
When the night unlocks her bars 
I shall see him—and I will wait. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


He—** You dont mean to tell me you are 
going to marry that old, bald-headed pro- 
fessor?’ She—* He is rather bald, but think 
how many young men of to-day are bald on the 
inside of their heads..°—T ruth. 


HE WAS LIKE THE 


She was a handsome blonde, leading a pet 
dog up Fifth Avenue. An exquisite masher 
smiled a chimpanzee smile as she passed the 
Windsor Hotel. and said: 

‘* Madam, [ envy your dog.” 

** So do all the other puppies,” was her quick 
response, and he pulled up his coat collar and 
took the nearest side street. 


RESY. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Receipts by the M.S. P. C. A. in May, 1893. 
Fines and witness’ fees, $115.29. 
MEMBERS AND DONORS. 

Mrs. John C. Phillips, $100; Miss E. D. Burnside, 
$100; Miss Edith Rotch, $100; Miss B. L. Randall, $50; 
Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, $25; Miss Florence Ly- 
man, #0; Mary C. Dwight, $20; G. H. Norcross, $20; 
Walter Hunnewell, $20; Baby Franklin, $15; Alfred 
A. Marcus, “in memoriam,” $11.77; Dr. E. A. Daniels 
& Son, $5.25; T. Leverett, $4; G. W. Granger, 335.90; 
Hl. L. Shaw, $3; J. Ul. Storer, $3; S.C. Cornell, $1.50; 
Band of Mercy No. 14,376, $1.18. 

TEN DOLLARS EAcH. 

Geo. W. Coleman, Cash, Chas. KE. Moody, Mrs. T. 
B- Williams, Edw. Wheelwright, Mrs. D. P. Kimball, 
Mrs. W. Bb. Potter, Timothy T. Sawyer, F. H. Pea- 
body, Miss Phipps, Mrs. Geo. P. Upham, G. M. 
Atwater, Mrs. J. Ellerton Lodge, Mrs. C. Boyden, 
Geo. Wigglesworth, Mrs. R.C. Hooper, Sr., Ilon. A. 
Hl. Rice, “ L. C. B.,” H.C. Rowley. 

FIVE DOLLARS EACH. 

Mrs. W.S. Lincoln, A Friend, Miss C. L. Rideoute, 
Miss S. V. King, Miss 8. Jenkins, Dr. J. L. Williams, 
F. Warren, Miss Mayo, C. B. Southard, Mrs. L. R. 
Howe, Mrs. F. T. Gray, Robert A. Boit, Mrs. K. W. 
Sears, J. M. Cowan, Mrs. H. Clarke, Chas. A. Hill, R. 
B. Johnson, Miss H. 8S. Tolman, W., S. W.& C. H. 
Bates, Mrs. EF. S. Chapin, E. C. Taft, J. W. Laselle, 
Klisha Gunn, M. B. Whitney, D. L. Swan & Sons, Mrs. 
¥. C. Shattuck and Children, A. A. Packard, Rev.S. H. 
Winkley, Mrs. Ss. B. Thompson, Mrs. C. G. Loring, 
Porter & Gardiner, KR. Goodman, G. A. Draper, Josiah 
Bumstead, C. Brigham Co., Crocker M’f*g Co., Benson 
& Nelson, Dwight M’t’g Co., Giles Taintor, R. T. 
Swan, Z. Crane, I. Seymour, J. L. Carson, Col. A. R. 
juflington, Florence A. McQuarri, Miss N. J. Griggs, 
Mrs. E. Cordis, Holyoke Water Power Co., Mrs. J.C. 
Whitin, Db. W. Ellis, Mrs. A. J. Clark, Conn. River 
M’f’g Co., Col. Homer Foote, E. H. Barney, Mrs. Asa 
Gray, Grafton & Knight M’f'g Co., J. N. Murdock, A. 
P. Tapley, Miss A. M. Randall, Dr. J. C. Warren, T. 
G. Ramsdell, W. Simes, Elizabeth HL. Rice, J. Stevens 
Arms & Tool Co., E. H. Gilbert, Luther Hill, J. H. G. 
Gilbert, G. W. Tapley, C. Southworth, Fried. 
man, Sayles & Jenks, Mrs. C. T. White, Geo. M. 
Stearns. 


Two DoLLARS EACH. 

Miss S. Wessellveft, “Another Little Mite,” F. Jobn- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. T. Ames, E. B. Berry, A. J. 
flood, Miss Katherine Allen, Mrs. H.C. Rice, Miss 
Barnard, Mrs. 8. A. Blaisdell, J. D. Atkins, Miss M. 
L. Pierce, Mrs. M. A. Canavan. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 
Geo. Whitney, Cash, Mrs. H. Weldt, S. Turp, T. N. 


Austin, Mrs. J.C. Burrage, C. M. Bent, Mrs. N. E. 
Bamford, J. L. Burlinghbam, Mrs. F. W. Blacker, 


Miss M. B. Ward, H. M. Brewster, 8. P. Builey, A. A. 
joyce, KE. W. Batcheller, Mrs. 8. F. Allen, Mrs. C. J. 
Burget, W. C. Bemis, Katharine Maynadier Browne, 
KE. Bailey, Mary D. Parker, J. W. Bisco, Mrs. J. L. 
Stanton, H. E. Barnett, Minnie A. Ball, M. Bowen, 
Mrs. J.T. Ames, Miss G. Thayer, ** A Widow’s Mite,” 
A Friend, C. O. Breel, Hopedale,” “ Enfield,” A. 
L. Bacon ,Mrs. J. F. McGowan, Wim. S. Bolles. 

Total, $1,120.55. 

American Humane Education Society for litera- 
ture and sundries, $92.08. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Oregon Humane Society, $53.25; Mrs. J.G. MeFate, 
$14.50: W. HL. Rowe, $4.26; Mrs. 5. T. Dennie, $4; Miss 
E. B. Hilles, $5.50; Willie Armour, $2.50; W. R. 
Roundy, $2.59; Miss E. C. Webster, $2.26; Carrie E. 
Ball, $1.50; J.'T. Smith, $1.50; Eva M. Gilliard, $1.2: 
Miss M. W. Rundlett, $0.75, Julia A. M. Colby, $0.7: 
Mrs. Geo. J. Wall, $0.70; Lelia B. Ilewes, $0.52. 

ONE DOLLAR EACH. 

Rev. J. D. Mitchell, Mrs. M. F. Rankin, Frederick 
Johnson, RK. Dane, Mrs, E. L. Nice, Samuel Flagg, 
Miss Hl. C. Kennard, Israel Whitney, Mrs. M. IT. 
Taylor, Miss E. F. Noble, W. W. Fifield, Hattie B. 
Skinner, Margaret Norton, Mrs. C. F. Daby, Mrs. 
Cc. W. Slack, Mrs. N. P. Sackett, Mary M. Prouty, 
Mrs. KE. A. Robinson, D. Holbrook, W. HL. 8. 
Jordan, Miss A. D. Fogg, Mrs. A. F. Carleton, Mrs. R. 
U. Sherman. 


Firry Cents EAcu. 

Allie Dougans, Miss E. Ewing, Mrs. E. C. Gardiner, 
Miss B. Crown, Frank H. Ross, A. T. Randall, Rena 
P. Roby, E.G. Shumway, John Wanamaker, N. E. 
News Co, Rk. K. Small, Miss A. Proctor, Isabel 
Bushell, Mrs. F. T. Gray, Mr. Burgess, Miss C. B. 
Warren, Miss FE. F. Jenkins, F. Hardy, M. D. Whit- 
ney, Mrs. A. Wallace, J. Roessle, Mrs. F. E. Winn, 
Edw. Cromwell, lL. C. Spencer, H. B. Eshelman, J. T. 


Smith, Dr. Tobey, Miss H. FE. 
son, R. B. P. Haines, S. C. Cornell, E. A. Buck, I. 'T. 
Guild, M. M. Curtis, L. B. Fillebrown, Miss A. M. 


Lewis, Mrs. N. K. Edwards, Mrs. N. W. C. Holt, G. W. 


Granger, Mrs. H. B. Spaeth. 
All others in sums of less than fifty cents, $4.25. 
Total, $131.02. 
Publications sold, $123.79. 
Total, $1,585.63. 
By Treasurer, Bequest of John B. Tolman, #3000. 


Receipts by the American Humane Education 
Society for May. 

A Friend, $100; Mrs. J. N. Fiske, ; Mrs. Irving J. 
Hoyle, $10; Sarah M. Taylor, $10; C. W. Parker, $10; 
Mrs. Edw. Bringhurst, $10; Miss Jane R, Haines, $10; 
Mrs. M. G. Macdermott, $10; Mrs. Hattie Conklin, 
$0.50. Interest, $248.14. 

FIVE DOLLARS EAcu. 

Helen M. Rowland, Miss Perkins, Miss L. P. Hie 
kok, Elizabeth F. Noble, Mrs. Asa Gray, Mrs. C. 8. 
Rogers, Mrs. Freeman J. Bumstead, J. H. Hecht, 
Mrs. M. W. Weld, Robert Codman, Mrs. P. H. Sears. 

And from Sales of Black Beauty. 

Cc. A. Hamlin, $5; J. S. Brown & Sons, #8; N. E. 
News Co., $34.06; J. E. Hughes, $5; Baker & Taylor 
Co., $12 50; Prof. V. L. Conrad, $10. 

All others in sums of less than five dollars, $37.50. 


DOCKING HORSES — $100. 


I hereby offer, in behalf of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, a prize of $100 for evidence by which the 
Society shall convict any person in Boston or 
vicinity of the life mutilation of any horse by 
the practice called docking. 

GEO. ANGELL, President. 


OUR DAILY RECKONING. 

If you sit down at set of sun 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 

One self- denying act, one word 

That eased the heart of him who heard, 
One glance most kind, 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count that hour well spent. 


But if, through all the livelong day, 

You've cheered no beart by yea or nay 
If, through it all, 

You've nothing done, that you can trace, 

That brought the sunshine to one face; 
No act most small, 

That helped some soul, and nothing cost, 

Then count that day as worse than lost. 


KITTY KNEW ABOUT SHEEP. 
Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall. 
“Tell me,” said the teacher 
To her scholars small, 
“One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped, and ran away, 
One from seven — how many 
Woolly sheep would stay?” 
Up went Kitty’s fingers — 
A farmer’s daughter she, 
Not so bright at figures 
Asshe ought to be. 
“Please, ma’am” — “* Well, then, Kitty, 
Tell us, if you know.” 
“Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.”’ 


— Exchange. 


CORRECTED 
THE 


BY BOSTON GIRL. 

Out in the wood a knowing old owl 
Sat on a bough of a venerable yew, 

With nevera smile and never scowl, 
Contentedly hooting *To-whoo! To-whoo!" 


But «a Boston maid who was passing through 
The wood at twilight,’mid the gloom, 
Cried out in despair, * Oh, | beg of you, 
Mister Owl, dun't say *To-whoo!’—say ‘70 whom 
— Brooklyn Life. 


=_ 


“Our Dumb Animals,” the popular monthly paper 
issued at Boston, is one of the most readable pub- 
lications that we receive, and it is always so inter- 
esting that we never lay it down until we read 
every line it contains.— Watkins, N. Y., Herald. 


* Our Dumb Animals,” published in Boston, is one 
of the most useful publications issued in this 
country. It should be taken in every household, 
and in every Sunday school in the land.—diken, 
S. C., Recorder. 


srown, Mrs. M. I. Wil- 


DARWIN'S MISSING LINK, 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Massachu- 
setts Society ?. C. Animals can be obtained at 
our oflices at the following cost prices, free of 
postage : — 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; or 
cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by Geo, 

T. Angell . . 2 cents each, or $2.00 per 100 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell — 

Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; 
twenty-four for ten cents; one hundred, 25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo, T. Angell * ° $0.25 per 100 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
by Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the 


whole twelve bound together, or ‘ 2.00 
Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell 1.10 * 
Protection of Animals, by Geo, T. Angell 150 * 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 

The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell. 60 
The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides). 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. 

Service of Mercy, selections from Scrip- 

Band of Mercy Information, by Geo, T. 

Angell 100 “* 


Filtytwo Band of Mercy Songs and 
“ Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or 220 * 

Band of Mercy Metal Badges, 8 and 5 cents each. 

Band of Mercy Ribbon Badges, 4 cents each, 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each, 
Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet by Geo, 

T. Angell, including all necessary for forming Societies for 

the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and Bands of Mercy 

This, as well as the address of Mr. Angell to the National 

Convention of the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance Union at 

Nashville, ‘Tenn., we send without cost to every one asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and 
below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundred and more 
copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance, Postage free to 
all parts of the United States. 

ag Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent 
to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk St., cor. Hawley, 
Boston. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANE 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00] Children’s . . . 1 00 
Active Annual 1000} Branch . ... 1 00 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Socigty P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate Annual . . $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00} Children’s . . . 100 
Active Annual 1000| Branch ..... 100 


All members of the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts Society P. C. A. receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free, and all publications of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Strect, Boston, 
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